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ESP EXPERIMENTS WITH NURSERY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN THE NETHERLANDS! 


By NicoLaupa G. LoUWERENS 





ABSTRACT: Young pupils of pre-school age (four to six and one-half years) in 
Dutch nursery schools were the subjects in this ESP experiment. The targets 
were five colored pictures of toys (a doll, a ball, a motor truck, a set of blocks, 
and a deer). Instructions for the test were given to the children in the form of a 
fairy tale. The teacher, who was concealed by a screen, looked at the. tures 
one by one (according to a randomly selected order) and each child tried to select 
on each trial from a pile of copies of the pictures the one he thought the teacher 
was looking at. The pictures were collected from each subject after each trial 
and, in the same order, were later stuck onto a record form. The experiment 
gave highly significant over-all results. The girls had significantly higher over- 
all scores than the boys, though certain individual classes were outstanding 
exceptions to the general rule. This fact and the fact that 10 classes tested with 
the author, instead of the children’s teacher, as “sender” gave chance results 
suggested the possibility that the difference in the personality of the senders 
and their relationship to the pupils might be important factors in the scoring. 
The teachers were therefore given a group of personality tests, which will be 
reported at a later time. 

Miss Louwerens is an assistant at the Parapsychological Institute of the State 
University in Utrecht, The Netherlands.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Discussions with a number of people who believed that they had 
an outstanding degree of ESP ability brought out the fact that most 
of them recall parapsychical experiences from the early years of their 
lives, even before they were ten years of age. Questionnaire studies 


*This article is an abbreviated adaptation of the author’s translation of her 
full report which appeared in the Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie, Vol. 26, Nov., 
1958. The research was conducted under the direction of Prof. W. H. C. Tenhaeff, 
and evaluations were made by Mr. J. H. Makkink, Chief Scientific Officer of one 
of the laboratories of the Technical Academy at Delft. 
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have also brought out the fact that spontaneous ESP experiences 
among the population at large sometimes occur in young children. 
Although this capacity is a universal and normal human endowment, 
it is evidently not equally strong in everybody. As psychoanalysts 
have pointed out, the personal bond between two people furthers the 
establishment of a “community of consciousness” between them. The 
fact that a “telepathic” ESP relationship seems to occur so fre- 
quently between mother and child is surely due to a large extent to 
the strong bond existing between them. 

The investigation of the factors influencing the occurrence of 
parapsychical experiences in young children may contribute in im- 
portant ways to the advancement of our understanding of parapsy- 
chological behavior. The collecting of cases of spontaneous ESP 
in children will, of course, always be an important aspect of such 
work, as it is of parapsychological research in general. But the col- 
lecting of cases is far from being sufficient. We have to go further 
and endeavor to provoke such spontaneous cases—that is, to experi- 
ment. 


It is to the credit of some of the earlier research workers investi- 
gating ESP with quantitative methods that they did not confine 


themselves to adult subjects, but included also young children and 
teen-aged subjects in their experiments. As early as 1937 Dr. L. E. 
Rhine reported an experiment with both children and youths 
carried out with the standard ESP cards (3). The total number of 
her young subjects was 17. Dr. Rhine obtained from these children 
a total of 14,200 guesses, and she got the most remarkable results 
with those whose ages were between three and seven years. This, 
however, did not lead her to believe that the reason good subjects are 
to be found among children is that their ESP abilities exceed those of 
adults. ‘Star performers” are occasionally found among children, 
but undue value cannot be attached to this fact, since such brilliant 
scorers are also found among adults. 

As an example of a child who showed remarkable “flashes,” I 
would mention Lillian, an intelligent girl who, at the time of the in- 
vestigation, was nine years old (1). 

Children have been tested also in groups. It has been found that 
group tests of ESP generally yield better results in children than in 
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adults (2, pp. 278-79). This is attributed to the fact that children 
as a whole are more “natural” and less inhibited than adults and they 
are less influenced by the presence of strangers. 

Around 1950, Mr. J. G. van Busschbach, State Inspector of Ele- 
mentary Education at Amsterdam, decided to make an investigation 
in school children for the purpose of ascertaining if and to what ex- 
tent the existence of telepathic contact between teachers and pupils 
could be demonstrated with the aid of the quantitative method. These 
investigations, which are continuing, were carried out first in the 
Netherlands and then in the United States with the co-operation of 
the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University. The research 
has been reported in the Tijdschrift voor Parapsychologie and in the 
Journal of Parapsychology. We do not, therefore, consider it neces- 
sary to review these investigations here except to mention that the 
investigations in question chiefly involved older school children, 
whose ages varied between 10 and 12 years. Only in the most recent 
investigation, which was held at Amsterdam and Dordrecht, were 
younger children involved (5). 

During 1954 Professor W. H. C. Tenhaeff pointed out the desir- 
ability of making similar investigations at infants’ schools. Not until 
1955, however, were we able to begin implementing this plan. In 
the autumn of that year a meeting took place at the Parapsychological 
Institute of the State University of Utrecht with a number of head- 
mistresses of Utrecht infants’ schools, at which our plan was put 
up for discussion. 


EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP AND PROCEDURE 


Since we intended to use young persons in the investigation and 
wished to apply quantitative methods, it seemed desirable, in view of 
the children’s ages (four to six and one-half years), to invent variants 
of the usual ESP card symbols. The first item on the program, 
therefore, was the choice of the targets. After a number of proposals 
had been put forward, it was unanimously decided to have five toys 
as the basis for the targets: a doll (in a red dress) ; a young deer 
(orange with brown spots) ; a ball (green) ; a block-tower (yellow) ; 
and a motor-truck (blue). Pictures were made of these five toys 
and the children indicated their choice of target by selecting one of 
the pictures for each trial. According to the children’s teachers, it 
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was to be expected that the children would be quite familiar with 
these toys. 

After the necessary material had been purchased, the first experi- 
ment, which was planned as a trial session, took place on February 
10, 1956. We very soon found that we had to abandon our original 
plan of getting the children themselves to stick the pictures they had 
chosen on the response forms. The reasons for this were as follows: 


(1) a number of children took a very long time to stick the 
pictures on the forms; 

(2) many children started playing with the pictures or laying 
them into various figures; 

(3) a few of the children appeared unable to change from their 
first choice, which did away with the guessing element. 


We therefore decided, as described below, to collect the pictures from 
the children during the test, and to have them stuck on the forms 
later at the Institute. 

The whole investigation extended over a considerable period of 
time, principally because we invariably worked with groups of only 
12 children. This number was decided upon for practical reasons. 
A larger number would have made things difficult on account of the 
size of the classrooms, as well as being less easily surveyable and 
manageable. 

For the purpose of our investigation we had a three-panel wooden 
screen made, which could be taken apart and easily moved from place 
to place. The total length of the screen was 1.80 meters; the width 
of each panel, 75 cm. A shelf was attached to the inside of the central 
panel, on which the target book (as described below) and part of 
the signalling system were placed. Behind the screen stood a chair 
on which the teacher (or in some sessions the person in charge of 
the test) could sit completely invisible to the children. At first, a 
small lamp was attached to the front of the screen where it was visible 
to the children; this was operated by an assistant sitting behind the 
class. We later replaced this light signal by a sound-signal (trade 
mark: Fascinogong). In front of the screen there was a small table 
on which the toys were displayed. 

The number of children who participated in each test session was 
—as we said before—invariably 12; and they were selected for each 
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group in the order of their appearance on the class list. The number 
of boys and girls was kept equal as far as possible. 

The children sat at low tables on which small three-panel card- 
board screens had been placed before the start of the test. The di- 
mensions of these screens were 34 cm. wide by 22 cm. high. 

During the instructions (which were given in the form of a fairy 
tale) each child was given a numbered envelope containing 150 pic- 
tures. The number on the envelope corresponded to the number 
assigned to the subject on the list of the children taking part on that 
particular morning. The same number appeared on the back of each 
picture in the envelope. The pictures, measuring 4.5 X 2.25 cm., 
were 30 illustrations of each of the above-mentioned toys. 

Let us now describe the loose-leaf target book which was placed 
on the removable shelf on the inside of the agent’s screen. Its size 
was 32 X 26.5 cm. On each of the 25 right-hand pages there was a 
colored picture (17.5 X 12 cm.) of one of the five toys. As we 
thought it undesirable to leave the left-hand pages blank, we put 
corresponding black-and-white photos on each of the 25 left-hand 
pages. These illustrations were considerably larger than the pictures 
in the children’s envelopes. They had been arranged in a random 
order according to a mathematical principle based on a table of ran- 
dom numbers. 

We used a loose-leaf book because, after each series of tests (25 
guesses), the order of sequence of the pictures had to be altered. We 
had a total of five books, in firm, strong covers. Each book was held 
together by a plastic wire, in order to facilitate changing the sequence 
of the pictures after each test. A person who had nothing to do with 
the experiment was entrusted with the task of changing the order of 
the target pictures, making use of random numbers, and seeing to it 
that the books were always properly packaged with the aid of ad- 
hesive tape. 

Right from the start we considered it necessary to explain to the 
teachers taking part in the experiment the objective of the investiga- 
tion and the method used to attain it. To this end we invariably 
invited to the Institute the headmistress and teachers of the infants’ 
school with which we were going to experiment, using a list of names 
and addresses handed us by Miss Christine P. Kamphuis, Municipal 
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Inspector of Infant Education at Utrecht.? At the teachers’ visit to 
the Institute a brief exposition was first of all given of the investiga- 
tion of ESP with the aid of statistical method. After this the teachers 
were made familiar with the testing material and with the procedure 
followed in the experiment. This was done with the aid of lantern 
slides (and sometimes a film) which we had made to show the plan 
of the investigation. 

When the headmistress of the infants’ school had agreed to give 
us her co-operation, we handed her a number of class lists, dependent 
upon the number of classes in her school. On these class lists the 
teachers were to fill in the following particulars : 


(a) first and surnames of each child in the class; 

(b) date of birth; 

(c) whether right- or left-handed ; 

(d) trade or profession of father or guardian ; 

(e) details of child’s conduct in general, and at school in par- 
ticular. 


When these class lists had been duly filled out and returned to us, 
the date and hour of our visit to the school were arranged in consulta- 
tion with the teachers. As regards the time of starting, this was set, 
as far as possible, at 9 a.m., since the children at that hour do not yet 
show any fatigue symptoms. We should here remark that we gener- 
ally avoided Mondays; for we soon found that many children go to 
bed late on Saturday and Sunday evenings. 

On the appointed day, the present writer (as leader of the experi- 
ment), accompanied by three assistants, arrived in the classroom half 
an hour or more before the start of the experiment. Together we re- 
moved any superfluous furniture from the room so as to have more 
space. After this we put 12 small tables and chairs in a semicircle, in 
front of which we placed the large folding screen described above in 
such a way that the tables nearest the screen were about a yard and a 
half away from it. The distance between the tables at which the 
children were going to sit was about 20 inches. 

The signalling installation, already described, was then made 
ready for action. It was controlled from a small table at which one 


* We express our sincere gratitude to Miss Kamphuis who has at all times given 
us the fullest assistance and endeavored also on her part to make the investigation 
a success. 
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of the assistants would be sitting. On the table there was a wooden 
block with a transformer and an electric switch bulb with two push- 
buttons. The whole outfit was connected to the lighting system. 
By means of one of the push-buttons the assistant could give the 
agent a light signal. The other push-button served to give the 
children an attention-sign when the experiment was about to start. 
The signalling installation was always hidden from the children’s 
view by a screen. On the agent’s shelf there was a small wooden 
block on which an electric bulb and a push-button were attached. 

On each of the 12 tables we placed the small folding cardboard 
screen and the numbered envelope containing the 150 colored and 
numbered pictures already referred to. In addition, the five different 
toys were placed on a small table in front of the large screen. The 
tables and chairs for the leader of the experiment and her assistants 
were set up outside the semi-circle ; on these tables there were screens 
twice the size of those of the children. 

When, at 9 o'clock, the test was about to start, the children’s 
teacher first checked the list bearing the names and numbers of the 
children that were to participate in the test on that particular morn- 
ing. She then called the children in and placed them at the tables, 
helped by the assistants, in such a way that the child whose name 
was No. 1 on the list sat to the left of the screen, and so on, until 
subject No. 12 took the last seat to the right of the screen. Then, 
once all children were sitting at their tables, their teacher, who now 
would be acting as agent, began telling them the fairy tale in which 
the test instruction was “wrapped up.” Here follows an abbreviated 
version of the fairy tale: 

A royal couple had a small daughter who was not always careful with 
her beautiful toys. For this reason the king, by way of punishment, had all 
the toys locked up in a cupboard, after pictures had been made of them. 
These pictures were stuck very loosely in two beautiful books. One of these 
books he gave to his daughter, Princess Goldilocks ; the other book was placed 
in the city library. As the pictures were stuck on so loosely, the princess was 
allowed to look at them only in her room, and was forbidden to take them 
with her into the garden. But she was sometimes disobedient; and one day, 
when she was sitting with her book on the terrace outside the palace, 
naughty Jack the Wind came along and blew all the pictures into the garden. 
Goldilocks got a terrible fright and burst out crying, which was heard by 


the king of the brownies. He called up all his brownies to help little Goldi- 
locks, which they did by collecting all the pictures and handing them to 
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their king. Then the king of the brownies, who wanted to have the pictures 
stuck into the book again, asked the little princess what was their original 
order of sequence. When Goldilocks replied that she didn’t know, the king 
of the brownies had an idea. He sent brownie Fastfeet to the children’s 
library in the city to ask for the loan of the other book for a few minutes. 
But when Fastfeet came back it appeared that only a Good Fairy was 
allowed to inspect the book. When the king of the brownies heard this, he 
decided to go into the city himself and ask Miss ... (here the name of the 
teacher telling the story was mentioned) . . . if she would consent to be a 
Fairy just for once. She would then be able, in turn, to transform the 
children by magic into brownies. 


After the teacher had told the children this fairy tale (in other 
words, had given the test instruction in language understandable to 
the children) and thereby had magically turned them into brownies, 
they set up their small screens. With the help of the assistants, the 
children emptied the envelopes and spread the pictures out on the 
tables. The teacher then showed the children the toys and explained 
that their pictures were illustrations of the toys. The young sub- 
jects were also made aware of the meaning of the concept of “guess- 
ing” and were made to understand that “cribbing” was therefore 
senseless. 

The assistant then showed the children the red collection box 
into which they were to put the pictures they had chosen. The 
assistant in charge of the signalling installation made the children 
listen a few times for the Fascinogong, while the teacher told them 
that each time the bell rang she (the Good Fairy) would be look- 
ing at a picture. The children were then to guess which picture it 
was by selecting one from their stock. 

Before disappearing behind the screen, the teacher showed the 
children the wrapped-up book. This was not opened by her until 
she sat down behind the screen and was about to play her part as 
the Good Fairy. After this the toys were put away by one of the 
assistants. 

The book was not opened until the teacher had received a sign 
to that effect by means of a light signal. By pressing a push-button 
she signalled to the assistant that she was ready. The assistant 
then instructed her—again with the aid of a light signal—to look at 
picture No. 1. When she had turned to this picture and looked at 
it, she signalled back to say that she had complied with the instruc- 
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tion. After this the children (with the aid of a light signal that 
was later replaced by a sound signal) were told to guess which was 
the picture that the Good Fairy had in front of her.* 

The children selected their pictures, which, as already mentioned, 
were numbered on the back. Then they handed them to one of the 
assistants, who put them in an envelope bearing the number of the 
“round” or trial. This means that the assistant had, at the end of 
each test, 25 envelopes containing 12 numbered pictures each. After 
the 25th round the children’s teacher reappeared from behind the 
screen. At the request of the test-leader she then selected the picture 
she thought the loveliest and put this (unnumbered) picture into the 
box. After this the children were asked to choose, from their stock, 
the picture which they themselves thought the best, this in order 
to find out whether they might perhaps have some preference for one 
of the five figures. These pictures were also collected, and were 
put in envelope No. 26. (The analysis of the results in relation to 
the subjects’ preferences will be given in a later report.) 

The meeting ended invariably with the distribution of a sweet _ 
to the kiddies, collecting the small screens, the pictures that were 
left over, etc., and distnantling the wooden screen. In this the 
children assisted to the best of their ability. 

We shall now briefly deal with the manner in which the children 
selected their pictures, because they had different ways of doing so. 
(This aspect of the testing procedure has not been objectively re- 
corded and analyzed in this experiment. The descriptions are given 
here to show how free the children were allowed to be in making 
their responses and to indicate what may be a fruitful line of study 
in future experiments.) There were some children who had already 
determined their choice in anticipation by placing ten or more pic- 
tures in a completely arbitrary and systemless order of sequence, 
and picking up the next one each time to put in the box. Other 
children preferred to make their pictures into an unsurveyable heap, 
and just pick one out at random from this heap. They were evi- 


* The use of the screen proved a sufficient safeguard against all normal sensory 
contact between the agent and the children. Since it was never completely dead- 
silent in the classroom (shuffling feet, creaking chairs, etc.), the hypothesis of 
unconscious whispering may be left entirely out of consideration; the more so 
since there was nearly always some noise from other classrooms, and sometimes 
she from the playground, penetrating into the room where the test was being 

eld. 
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dently flurried by the plethora of pictures. A number of children 
licked their finger, described all sorts of figures in the air, and sud- 
denly dropped the wet finger onto one of the pictures spread out in 
front of them. The picture that adhered to the wet finger was then 
judged the chosen one. 

A fourth category of children we called the “card-players” ; they 
would take a number of pictures from their heap and spread them 
out fanwise, like playing cards, hold them in one hand, pick one out 
with the other, and drop it into the box. 

A fifth group showed a preference for pictures lying at the bot- 
tom of the heap. If, for instance, they wished to select a ball, they 
sought a picture showing a ball right down at the bottom of the 
heap, evidently ignoring pictures with balls on them that were more 
easily accessible. And finally there was the category that pulled a 
card out of the heap while looking the other way. We used to call 
them the “gamblers.” 

Let us now deal briefly with the leader of the experiment and 
her function. Her task was twofold, namely, to observe the chil- 
dren’s conduct and make notes about it, and also to join in the 
group’s “guessing” activity. For the latter purpose she had, in front 
of her on the table, a cardboard box with pictures, and a sheet of 
paper on which five rows of five squares had been traced, and on 
which she stuck the pictures she had chosen. On the ground of 
this latter activity she was usually called the “sticker” for short. 
After 15 classes had been tested, we no longer used the “sticker.” 

In order to ascertain whether it made any difference to the 
children if a stranger functioned as sender, in 10 classes the experi- 
ment was always repeated one or two days later—with the same 
children as far as possible. The course of this second test was 
exactly the same as that of the preceding one, but with the differ- 
ence that the leader of the experiment told the fairy tale and sat 
down behind the screen while the children’s teacher took her turn 
as “sticker.” 

After we came back from school, two assistants (A and B) in 
the Institute (they did not work in the school) received the book 
with the mathematical key and the 26 envelopes (25 containing the 
target-guessing rounds and one containing the selections for the 
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prettiest picture). A read the key to B, and B verified the sequence 
of the pictures in the book in accordance with the mathematical key. 

When they had finished this work, each assistant took 13 of the 
envelopes. He noted down the number of the first one (No. 1 for A, 
No. 14 for B) and then the contents ; that is to say, they wrote down 
the choices the 12 children had made in the round. As previously 
stated, the number of the subject had been stamped on the back of 
each picture. By using this method, one can assure accuracy. 

After the assistants had noted the choices of this round, they 
put the pictures back in the envelopes and took the next envelope 
(No. 2 for A and No. 15 for B), and so on. When they had 
finished this work, assistant A again took envelope No. 13 and 
assistant B took No. 26 and spread out the pictures face-up on a 
rubber mat. In doing this they took care that there was a good dis- 
tance between adjacent ones of the 12 pictures. The number of 
the round was then stamped on the face of each picture in the round, 
from envelope No. 13 down through No. 1 for A, and from No. 26 
down through No. 14 for B. 

When this work was finished, the 26 guesses for each subject 
were assembled from the assistants’ piles and were fastened together 
with a large paper clip. Thus the picture chosen for the first round 
was on the top, and number 24 was on the bottom of the heap, with 
the numbers of the round stamped on the picture side and the num- 
ber of the child on the back. 

During the time A and B did this work, the leader of the test 
(N.G.L.), together with two of the assistants (C and D) who had 
been at the school, worked out the notes they had made at the school 
observing the behavior of the schoolmistress and the children. 
Special attention was given to the way the mistress had told the 
fairytale and had given the instructions, as well as the manner in 
which the children had reacted during the whole test. 

When this record was ready and A and B had finished their 
task, the assistants C and D took the collected pictures and stuck 
them on the forms. When the 12 forms were completed with the 26 
pictures (25 stuck in order on the front, No. 26 on the back of the 
form), the two assistants A and B took the forms with the pictures 
and verified them with the aid of their lists in order to discover 
possible errors. 
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When they had made this inspection, they took a form on which 
25 pictures were stuck in accordance with the key and with the aid 
of this form they noted down the hits. It goes without saying that 
the checking of the hits was also verified. We learned from prac- 
tice that this method was the best and gave full guarantees against 
errors. 

We were unable to avoid having a few children participate more 
than once in the experiment. Illness and other circumstances com- 
pelled us now and then to use children who really belonged to 
another group. These substitutes were not passed over when their 
group’s turn came. The fact, too, that the number of children per 
class was practically never an exact multiple of 12 was a cause of 
repeated participation. All this, however, is of no importance for 
the statistical assessment of the data. 


RESULTS 


Up to the present we have tested 15 classes in Utrecht in the 
manner described above, in the course of which a total of 684 children 
have joined in “guessing.” The total number of guesses in which 
the children’s own teacher acted as “sender” was 17,100 (684 runs 


of 25 trials each). We intend to have a total of at least 30,000 
guesses made with the teachers as senders. Tlie present report 
must therefore be regarded as a provisionary one.* 

In the 17,100 guesses for which the teacher acted as agent, the 
684 children produced a total of 3,703 hits (see Table 1). Since 
the number of hits expected on the chance hypothesis is 3,420, the 
observed scores give a positive deviation of 283 hits. The CR is 
+5.41, which means that the chance that this result is due to acci- 
dental factors is .000,000,06. Half of the 684 children were boys. 
The total number of their correct guesses was not significant (CR = 
+1.84) ; but against this, however, the CR of the girls was +5.84, 
with P = .000,000,006. It is obvious, therefore, that the chance 
explanation may reasonably be excluded and that in view of the 


* The investigation discussed here was concluded in May, 1958. In September, 
1958, a start was made with a continuation test, the results of which will be 
published in due course. However, the new results are summarized in the appendix 
at the end of the present report. By December 1, 1958, we had approached the 
goal, having a total of 29,700 guesses at our disposal. 
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Subjects 


Runs 


Hits 


Dev. 


SD 


CR 





342 


+ 67 


36.98 





342 


1926 


+216 


36.98 


5.84 





3703 


+283 


52.32 


5.41 























*CRa = 149/52.32 = 2.85; P = .0044 


experimental conditions we are justified in concluding that the ESP 
factor® made its influence felt in these tests. 

As stated above, the experiment was repeated, in a number of 
classes (10 altogether) and with the same children, a couple of days 
later. Instead of the children’s teacher, the present writer then acted 
as agent. In that part of the investigation, 10 classes with a total 
of 420 children participated, which means that the total number of 
guesses was 10,500 (420 X 25). The purpose of this repetition 


was, as we said before, to ascertain whether it made any difference 
to the children if, instead of their teacher, with whom they “felt 


at home,” somebody strange looked at the pictures. In those tests 
I myself acted as agent, and the children of the 10 classes were 
unable between them to make a number of hits that could be re- 
garded as significant (CR = +1.54). These results are shown in 
Table 2. It is of interest to observe that in these tests the boys’ re- 
sults approached the level of significance (CR = +2.31, P= .02), 


Table 2 


RESULTS WITH THE EXPERIMENTER AS AGENT 





Subjects 


Runs 


Hits 


Dev. 


SD 


CR 


P 





211 


1122 


+67 


29 .04 


.02 





209 


1066 


— 4 


28 .92 


14 


.89 





420 


2163 


+63 


40.98 


1.54 


12 























* Since the agent always had the pictures lying in front of her and did not, 
therefore, merely see them “with her mind’s eye,” we could not entirely exclude 
the factor of clairvoyance in these tests. 
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while those of the girls were quite near the level of mean chance 
expectation. 

Although the children of all 15 classes jointly produced a posi- 
tively significant number of hits, we nevertheless found considerable 
differences both between the various classes and between the different 
schools. In one class the boys produced such a small number of hits 
that their results were negatively significant (CR = —3.01, P= 
0026), while other classes produced outstandingly high scores (see 
Table 3). Between these two extremes are those classes in which 
the children collectively did not produce a larger number of hits than 
were to be expected on the chance hypothesis. Particularly out- 
standing are the results of class 3A in school No. 1. The girls’ 
in this class reached a CR of +3.30; the boys a CR of +4.01. The 
total number of hits of the two groups yield a CR of +5.08, which 
would be found on a chance basis only twice out of ten million tests. 
In school No. 5 we found a situation similar to that in school No. 1, 
with the difference that in three out of five classes the children pro- 
duced a significantly positive number of hits. 


Discussion 
Obviously, the differences observed, first, between the sexes and, 


secondly, between the classes among the different schools demand 
an explanation. As we saw above, the girls generally guessed 


* The statistical analyses used in our original report were based upon the bi- 
nomial CR, which involves the assumption that each trial is a statistically inde- 
pendent event. But this assumption is questionable in this instance because of the 
possibility that the children may have influenced one another in their selections of 
12 pictures on each round to be matched against a single target picture. The data 
are therefore of the multiple-calling type which lend themselves to assessment by 
the Greville method. Rather than apply this time-consuming analysis to all the 
results, I have followed the suggestion of the editors of the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology to apply this method to a selected sample of the data. For this purpose 
the results of 15 sessions (three classes) which gave outstandingly high scores 
were singled out for analysis by both the binomial and the Greville methods. These 
sessions comprised 180 runs (15 & 12) with a total positive deviation of 425 hits. 
The binomial CR is 15.84, while that based on the Greville method of analysis is 
15.48. This represents a decrease in CR of 2.3% when the Greville analysis is 
applied. This difference is not great enough to be of any practical consequence in 
the interpretation of the results. Thus no appreciable effect of having a group of 
12 children call the same target order was found in the classes which produced the 
most striking results. It is safe to conclude, therefore, that the significance of the 
experiment as a whole cannot be attributed to any statistical artifact arising from 
the use of the binomial method for the evaluation of group-calling results. The 
writer is indebted to the editors of the Jowrnal for assistance in applying the 
Greville analysis to these results. 

* Although, as we saw before, the girls on made a higher number of hits 
than the boys, it appears that the opposite pened under this teacher. 


' 
i 
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Table 3 


Some OvutTsTANDING Resutts AMONG THE FIFTEEN TeEsT SESSIONS 
WITH THE TEACHER AS AGENT 





Subjects " P 





Boys . .00006 
Girls : .001 
Girls ; .00000012 
Boys ; .007 

Boys ‘ .004 























“better” than the boys. This corresponds to the results of the in- 
vestigation made by Mr. J. G. van Busschbach with pupils of the 
two lower grades of a number of Amsterdam and Dordrecht schools 
(5). As regards the cause of this unmistakable difference between 
the sexes—which, it would seem, disappears as the children get 
older—we are as yet unable to advance a scientifically justified 
opinion. 

Now what can be said regarding the reason why the children of 
one teacher produced a remarkably larger number of hits than those 
of another teacher? Might the personality structure have had some 
influence here? On letting the teacher of class 3A of school No. 1, 
whose children jointly produced such a remarkably large number of 
hits (CR = +5.08), step before the footlights, we found her to be of 
an entirely different disposition towards her pupils than the other 
teachers of this school with whom the children got only chance re- 
sults. The teacher of the class in question knows the art of stimu- 
lating the children to original, individual activity; and in doing this 
she shows a keen personal interest in each child separately. By 
contrast, neither of her two colleagues had much interest in the 
children individually. Their classes, rather, had the character of 
ordinary nurseries where the children may be left while their mothers 
are ill or at work. Although these two young women are kind and 
helpful, they lack the ability to evoke the children’s creative element. 
One looked in vain for any sign of inspiration or enthusiasm for 
their work. 

Taking all this into consideration, it is understandable that we 
did not feel justified in contenting ourselves with recording the 
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number of hits per group, class, school, and in total, and testing 
these quantities statistically for significance. What we also had to 
find out was in what respect the personality structure of the teachers 
under whom the children jointly guessed more correctly differed 
from the personality structure of the teachers under whom the chil- 
dren collectively did not get beyond the level of mere chance, or even 
remained considerably below it. For this reason we decided to sub- 
ject the children’s teachers to an extensive psychodiagnostic exami- 
nation. The composition of the battery of tests we used for this 
examination was as follows: 1. Rorschach test 2. Murray’s The- 
matic Apperception test 3. Szondi test 4. Liischer’s color-selec- 
tion test 5. Pfister-Heisz color-pyramid test 6. Koch Tree test 
7. Progressive matrices test (Raven) 8. Graphological handwriting 
analysis. 

Although I cannot yet give any data relating to the results of 
this psychodiagnostic examination, which is still waiting for detailed 
analysis, a provisional statement about it is justified. There are 
reasons to expect that the teachers whose behavior bears witness to 
a great capacity for sympathetic imagination (“Einfiihlung’’), little 
egocentricity, and of whom one might say that they are “motherly 
persons,” may, on the ground of the bonds which they establish in 
the children, be considered to be good agents. 

The results of the control series in which I, a relative stranger 
to the children, took the part of the agent further emphasizes the 
importance of the psychological relationship established between 
the subjects and the person looking at the targets. Not only does 
the fact that chance results were found in these sessions show that a 
stranger is less effective as an agent; but the findings strengthen our 
impression that there was a telepathic factor at work in the success- 
ful GESP tests rather than one of clairvoyance alone. The bond 
between the teacher and the pupils played a part and the success 
achieved was in some sense the result of their joint effort. We 
should here point out that, in the investigation made by Mr. J. G. 
van Busschbach in the Utrecht schools, the question whether or not 
it made any difference to the children if, instead of the teacher they 
were familiar with, a stranger acted as agent, was also studied (4). 
In this investigation, too, it was found that the children were able 
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to guess far more correctly with their own teacher than with a 
stranger who replaced her. 

There remains another role in the experiment that demands closer 
examination and to which we have so far given but little attention. 
This is the part played by the “sticker.” 

As previously stated, I joined in with the children’s guessing in 
a number of classes. The teachers, too, in a number of cases (i.e., 
in those tests in which I myself acted as agent, yielding my place 
behind the class to the teacher) joined in with the children’s guess- 
ing. We might now ask what are the results of the experiment as 
far as these “stickers’”” own scores are concerned. 

Taking first the results of those experiments in which the leader 
of the experiment (i.e., the present writer) functioned as “sticker,” 
the CR in these tests was +2.48. They are therefore just at the 
significance level (P = .013). This result applies to the total of 15 
classes. In the 10 classes in which the children’s teacher acted as 
“sticker,” the CR = —0.07, with P=0.94. That is to say, the 
tests in which the leader of the experiment, i.e., the present writer, 
functioned as “‘sticker’”’ show evidence of ESP, while those tests in 
which the children’s teachers acted as “‘sticker” do not. 

Although we are loath to attempt an explanation of this differ- 
ence, this does not mean that we are completely in the dark on the 
point. In addition to the psychodiagnostic examination, we have also 
tested the children’s teachers for their ability to score in tests with 
ESP cards. We found that a few among them produced a remark- 
able number of hits, so it is not reasonable to attribute their lack of 
success as “stickers’’ in every instance to an absence of ESP ability. 
We hope to report upon the results of these individual tests of the 
teachers in due time. 

To our parapsychological and psychodiagnostic investigations 
we also added a psychological examination for the children. To 
this end we asked the teachers to get the children who had partici- 
pated in the test to do some free drawings that had something to 
do with the test. The analysis of the data thus obtained is still in 
course of preparation; we may, however, state that we can readily 
divide the youthful artists into two main groups; namely, the “ex- 
pansive” ones, who completely filled the sheet of paper given them; 
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and the group of “compressive” children, who left large parts of the 
paper blank. We also found that a considerable number of the 
children made drawings that showed the makers were still more or 
less in the “scrawling period.” Here, the influence of the milieu 
from which the children hailed was no doubt a causative factor. 
This has suggested the importance of investigating also the question 
whether there might be some connection between the number of 
hits produced in the ESP test and the type of domestic milieu in 
which the children live. 


APPENDIX 


The research discussed above was completed in May, 1958. In 
September, 1958, a start was made upon further research, which was 
completed in January, 1959. The results of this second period are 
summarized in the table below: 


Table 4 


RESULTS OF FuRTHER TESTS 





Subjects Hits Dev. SD CR 





|, Oe 259 1336 + 41 32.19 1.27 .20 
245 1416 +191 31.30 6.10 -000000002 
504 2752 +232 44.90 5.17 -0000002 





























Thus it is apparent that these further results confirm those de- 
scribed in more detail in this report not only in the respect of a 
significant overall rate of scoring, but also with regard to the higher 
rate of success of the girls. This has raised the question of what we 
should have found if the children had had a man as their teacher. 
Would the difference between the boys and girls be reversed when 
a regular man teacher acted as agent? Unfortunately, we do not 
know whether an opportunity can be found to deal with this question 
experimentally. 
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METHODS OF EVALUATING VERBAL 
MATERIAL! 


By J. G. Pratr 


INTRODUCTION 

This symposium deals with a question that has received a large 
share of research attention in the history of parapsychology. Dur- 
ing the first fifty years of organized interest the leading workers in 
the field were more concerned with the problem of incorporeal 
agency than with any other single issue—and, it is probably safe 
to say, than with all other questions put together. Even during the 
past quarter century when the primary emphasis has been put upon 
studying the psi abilities of the living, the possibility that these 
capacities may sometimes function independently of the physical 
organism has not been lost sight of. Dr. J. B. Rhine (7) has 
pointed out that incorporeal agency is only one aspect of the 
“broader question of the nature of personality with respect to the 
physical world. Having established that there is in personality 
something more than its physical substrate, parapsychology now has 
before it the further program of investigating this larger personal 
domain to see, among other things, what degree of independence 
there may be between that which is physical and that which is extra- 
physical in personality.” However impatient one may be personally 
for knowledge on this great question, there seems to be good reason 
for scientific optimism regarding both the logical development and 
the steady progress of the research program as a whole. 

In view of the amount of attention paid to the problem of sur- 
vival and the seriousness of past efforts to deal with it, any new ap- 
proach to the question must adequately take account of the historical 
background. This is not to say that the worker of today would 
wish to limit himself to the viewpoints and methods of his prede- 
cessors. But he obviously needs to consider the previous explora- 


This paper was delivered as part of the Symposium on Incorporeal Personal 
Agency which was held at the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University, June 
9-12, 1959. Two of the addresses appeared in the preceding number (Dec., 1959) 
of the Journal. Another appears elsewhere in this number. 
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tions, for by so doing he can improve his own prospects of advanc- 
ing beyond the points reached in those efforts. 

But if a historical review should appear to reveal little that meets 
the requirements of scientific evidence, this fact should not be dis- 
couraging nor be construed as the result of a hypercritical attitude. 
Let me state my thought specifically in terms of the topic of the pres- 
ent paper: to point out wherein the first efforts to apply objective 
methods of evaluation were inadequate is not to detract from the 
value of what those studies did contribute. We can no more blame 
the pioneers in this field for not coming forward in one leap to 
where we are today than we can criticize Benjamin Franklin for 
not inventing at once many of our modern electrical appliances. 

Methods are the tools of the scientific investigator, his means of 
dealing more effectively with his material. In a strict sense, the 
topic for the present paper—methods of evaluating evidence— 
touches upon all that the investigator does, since evidence cannot be 
evaluated without regard for the procedures by which the data were 
collected and processed. Evaluative methods are, after all, only 
means of arriving at safer judgments regarding claims or hypoth- 
eses. Furthermore, the investigator must use methods that are ob- 
jective if he hopes that others will be able to retrace the steps in 
his own thinking and accept his conclusions. 

The present paper will deal with only one aspect of the evalua- 
tion of evidence relevant to the survival hypothesis: the methods 
used to test whether the material in question is really parapsy- 
chological. And inasmuch as we are concerned with what has been 
done about the hypothesis, the efforts made to find out if the verbal 
material of mediumship justifies a psi interpretation will mainly 
occupy our attention at this time. 

When the term “evaluation” is encountered, the tendency is to 
think of the use of statistics. However, quantitative assessment is 
never more than a part of the evaluative process. Indeed, there are 
some kinds of occurrences for which the use of statistical analysis 
would be quite superfluous; yet even these call for the use of objec- 
tive methods of evaluation. When an event is so distinctive that 
it is not possible to mistake it for a chance occurrence, we do not 
need statistical analysis, but it may still be necessary to investigate 
its nature by other evaluative methods. On the other hand, when 
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the presence or absence of an effect is not self-evident, the principle 
in question may exert an influence in the form of a measurable trend 
that can be established and studied by statistical methods. Such 
analysis is not an obstacle placed in the way of truth. On the con- 
trary, the aim of statistics is to provide an objective index of an 
effect which would otherwise remain vague and questionable. When 
the material calls for quantitative assessment, analysis is essential 
for the establishment of the facts, and without it there is no adequate 
scientific evidence. 

The methods that have been used to find out whether personal, 
descriptive verbal records contain evidence of psi fall into two gen- 
eral groups. First, steps were taken to guard against the possibility 
that the sensitive was obtaining information directly or indirectly 
through her senses. (The female personal pronoun is used as the 
more appropriate one here, historically.) It will be necessary to 
review these first beginnings of method only briefly, because the 
principles involved have long since become standard practice. In 
the second general category are those procedures followed in the 
effort to appraise objectively the accuracy of the information con- 
tained in mediumistic records. As the research advanced, proce- 
dures for meeting each of these two general aims were used in com- 
bination and in more carefully planned experimental designs. 


METHODS OF ExcLUDING SENSORY INFORMATION 

The first question to be seriously considered by the investigators 
following William James’ discovery of Mrs. Piper in 1885 was 
whether the sensitive might be deliberately preparing herself with 
information to give to prospective sitters. Myers, referring to the 
circumstances under which the first experiments with Mrs. Piper 
were held in America and in England, summarizes the argument 
against the likelihood that anything of this kind was done (3). 
Myers also states that Hodgson, during the early stages of his 
studies of Mrs. Piper in Boston, had her movements checked by a 
private detective and found nothing to arouse suspicion. These two 
examples will serve to illustrate the point that the possibility of a 
deliberate use of knowledge obtained through the senses was recog- 
nized from the beginning. 
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A further question was whether the sensitive, either consciously 
or unconsciously, might be receiving information from the person or 
persons attending the test session. In the early investigations, the 
person for whom the information was intended was almost always 
present and frequently talked with the sensitive. Indeed, such talk- 
ing was often considered necessary. It was evident upon occasion — 
that the medium was fishing for information. Various steps were 
taken to limit this possibility, and it is obvious that they could not 
all have been effective to the same degree. One was to conceal the 
identity of the sitter by having him come in anonymously or under 
a pseudonym. This precaution would not, of course, rule out the 
possibility that any talking permitted during the session itself might 
provide clues. It was a distinct advance, therefore, when investi- 
gators introduced the simple innovation of having the sitter sit in 
silence behind the sensitive during the entire session. Later Salt- 
marsh, in a series of tests with Mrs. Elliott, had the sensitive work 
when the person for whom the information was intended was not 
present (8). In this series, small personal belongings (“token ob- 
jects”), wrapped to conceal their nature, were used to provide a 
link with the absent subject, and the person who was in charge of 
making the record of the session did not know who owned the 
object. This procedure advanced the basic method of conducting 
the tests to a point which seemed adequately to control the possi- 
bilities of sensory leakage. 


PRELIMINARY EFFORTS TOWARD STATISTICAL 
ASSESSMENT OF VERBAL MATERIAL 


Today research workers in parapsychology take it for granted 
that any method of evaluating evidence must be objective to be ade- 
quate—that is, it must rule out the possibilities of bias due to sub- 
jective factors. There must be no way in which the beliefs or 
wishes of the experimenter or any who help in checking or analyzing 
the results can affect the outcome. Yet the earlier investigators of 
verbal records in parapsychology failed to appreciate the importance 
of guarding against subjective influences in their efforts to appraise 
such evidence. They were, of course, working at a time when in- 
vestigators were not yet so accustomed to making quantitative evalu- 
ations as we are today. At the same time, however, their reports 
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indicate that they were strongly impressed with the value of the 
material—so much so that they may not have appreciated the need 
for objective assessment. Even when this was later recognized, 
it was not easy to develop an adequate method. This section will 
trace briefly the steps taken in this direction as the requirements 
were more clearly defined and as different methods of meeting them 
were proposed and tried out. The next section will describe the 
latest method, which meets all the basic requirements, and mention 
some applications that have been made. 


The First Saltmarsh Attempt at Quantitative Assessment 


Reference has already been made to the Saltmarsh series of tests 
with Mrs. Elliott in which (for some sessions) the sitters were ab- 
sent. Saltmarsh attempted to obtain a quantitative estimate of 
whether the records applied to the subjects for whom they were in- 
tended better than they applied to control persons of the same general 
status. It is easy today to see shortcomings in his procedure. Our 
purpose, however, is to take note of the real advance represented 
by this and the other preliminary efforts to be described rather than 
to dwell upon their limitations. 

Saltmarsh divided the records into suitable: points for comments 
regarding the appropriateness of the material. Each record was 
then submitted for annotation to the person for whom it was in- 
tended (who knew that it was supposed to apply to him) and to a 
control scorer who tried to fit the statements to himself even though 
he knew they were not meant for him. On the basis of the com- 
ments given, Saltmarsh decided which statements were correct for 
the real subjects and which for the control subjects. 

The experimenter also decided what the value of each statement 
in the records should be. For this purpose, he set up three arbitrary 
classes: commonplace statements (clichés), which were assigned a 
value of 1; definite statements, with a value of 5; and characteristic 
statements, worth 20 points. The combined total score made by the 
actual subjects on this point basis was eight times as high as the total 
score of the controls. The investigator expressed the opinion that 
the sensitive showed some knowledge of the subjects’ personal cir- 
cumstances. 
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It is obvious, of course, that the procedure failed in more than 
one respect to eliminate subjective factors. First, the subjects knew 
they were annotating their own records. Again, the experimenter, 
in deciding which points were true or false, knew which were from 
the subjects and which from controls. Finally, the value system for 
scoring points also depended upon his personal judgment. 


The Saltmarsh-Soal Method of Assessment 


In a second study (9), Saltmarsh and S. G. Soal presented an- 
other, more precise, method for appraising verbal material. Once 
more, the record to be assessed was arranged to show the individual 
items of information. A probability figure was then assigned to 
each item to represent the likelihood that it would be true for any- 
one picked at random. With the help of R. A. Fisher, the authors 
found a method for combining such items while taking account of 
whether they were true or false for the person for whom they were 
intended. The statistical method provided not only a total score for 
the degree to which the items as a whole applied to the person seek- 
ing information through the medium, but also the statistical standard 
error of this score. Thus it provided a basis of arriving at a prob- 
ability figure representing the statistical significance of the sensitive’s 
performance. 

Saltmarsh worked out a specimen application of the method, 
using a record obtained from Mrs. Elliott. In this, he depended 
upon his own judgment regarding the probability values of the indi- 
vidual items, but he recommended the use of a committee procedure. 
Also, he again allowed the subject to know that he was scoring his 
own record. In spite of these shortcomings, the more precise quanti- 
tative assessment achieved by the Saltmarsh-Soal-Fisher formula 
represented a distinct advance. 


The Contribution of J. F. Thomas 

John F, Thomas became interested in the bearing of mediumistic 
records upon the problem of survival after the death of his wife. 
Skeptical at the outset, he was impressed with the accuracy of the 
information in the first sessions conducted in his behalf, and he col- 
lected a number of records during the late twenties and early thirties. 
Some of these were given in his presence, but the big majority were’ 
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taken in sessions when he was absent. He always took precautions 
to ensure that the sensitive would not know his identity. Dr. 
Thomas became fully convinced that the sensitives were providing 
information that they could not have acquired through the use of 
their senses, but he was not satisfied to let the matter rest on this 
basis of purely personal opinion. 

The Thomas records became the basis of a further study in the 
methodology of evaluating verbal material. The manner in which 
this project developed involved some unusual circumstances which, 
while they are not essential to an understanding of his main contri- 
bution, are interesting footnotes to the history of research along these 
lines. 1. The suggestion was first made in one of the mediumistic 
records themselves that the investigator should get in touch with 
Prof. McDougall and attempt a scientific study of the material. The 
investigator subsequently pursued a graduate program in psychology 
under Prof. McDougall and his associates at Duke University, and 
he was awarded the Ph.D. degree for research dealing with his 
studies of mediumship. 2. J. B. and L. E. Rhine first came to Duke 
University as Dr. Thomas’s research assistants. 3. Dr. Thomas 
wrote his thesis two times. In the first draft, the material was of- 
fered as evidence of incorporeal agency. This effort to reach a 
conclusion on the main, great issue did not seem successful to his 
academic advisors. The following year (1933) he presented and 
successfully defended a revised thesis in which his material provided 
the basis for a study in methods of evaluation and the findings 
were offered as evidence of ESP. Dr. Thomas was the first person 
to receive the Ph.D. degree for research in the field of parapsy- 
chology, and his thesis was later published as a book (11). 

Dr. Thomas used three different procedures to evaluate his ma- 
terial. First, he followed the traditional method of breaking the 
records down into separate items and checking them for applicability 
to himself. He found that about 90 per cent of the items fitted his 
circumstances. Secondly, he made up a questionnaire incorporating 
the information from selected records and submitted this to a num- 
ber of people to be checked against their own personal situations. 
Dr. Thomas checked the same questionnaire for applicability to 
himself. The results of the control checkers were then analyzed 
statistically, and Dr. Thomas’s own score was found to be highly 
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significant in relation to the outcome of this analysis. Finally, 
items from some of Dr. Thomas’s records were submitted to several 
people for their judgments regarding the probability that the infor- 
mation would be true for any person selected at random, and the 
average value for each item was obtained. Dr. Thomas checked 
these same items as being true or false for himself. These records 
were then evaluated by means of the Saltmarsh-Soal-Fisher formula. 
Again the results were highly significant. 

No purpose is served by being more specific about the signifi- 
cance of these results since the investigation failed to eliminate the 
subjective factors to the degree required for a conclusion. The in- 
vestigator always knew that he was scoring his own material. Also, 
the control scorers necessarily knew that the material was not in- 
tended for them. But our noting of these main shortcomings need 
not lessen our appreciation of the research, which fully deserved the 
recognition it received as a further forward step in methods. 


The First Parapsychology Laboratory Method of Evaluating V erbal 
Material 


The above title is appropriate since Dr. Thomas did his work 
strictly within the Department of Psychology of Duke University, 


and not as a project of the Parapsychology Laboratory. 

During 1934 and 1935 Mrs. Eileen Garrett made two visits to 
the Parapsychology Laboratory to participate as a subject in ESP 
research. Dr. Rhine (6) investigated her parapsychical abilities by 
means of the quantitative tests for ESP already used successfully 
upon college students and other subjects. Mrs. Garrett’s tests 
yielded statistically significant results comparable to those of the 
better scorers previously studied in the laboratory. During the 
same two visits I, acting as Dr. Rhine’s assistant, took primary re- 
sponsibility in conducting test sessions involving the kind of situa- 
tion that Mrs. Garrett was accustomed to as a practicing mediumistic 
sensitive (4). 

We seized this opportunity to improve the methods of evaluat- 
ing verbal material. The primary aim was to achieve the necessary 
degree of objectivity at every step of the procedure for collecting 
and analyzing the records. During the first visit the subject for 
each session was brought into the experimental room after the sensi- 
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tive had gone into trance and left before she returned to her normal 
state. A total of 12 co-operators took part in the first series. 

Several weeks after the material had been collected I broke the 
records down into individual items for checking. To reduce the like- 
lihood that a co-operator would recognize his own material, all of the 
records were run together without any indication of where one ended 
and the next began. All the material was submitted to all of the co- 
operators either to be checked as true or false, marked with a ques- 
tion mark, or left blank when not at all relevant. Thus, for any 
particular record, the marks of the actual co-operator showed the 
degree to which the information applied. The number of people 
among the “controls” (the other 11 co-operators plus 15 persons I 
had also invited to score the records for themselves) who accepted 
an individual item as true, divided by the number among them who 
marked the same item as either true or false was (as planned from 
the beginning) arbitrarily taken as the probability ratio defining the 
likelihood that the item in question would apply to anyone selected 
at random. Thus the method provided the necessary information 
for evaluating the material by means of the Saltmarsh-Soal-Fisher 
formula. More objectivity than previously was achieved in arriving 
at the figures needed for the use of this method of assessment, but 
some of the co-operators might have remembered which was their 
own material because of having been in the same room with the sensi- 
tive when she was speaking about the information intended for 
them. If they thus identified any of their own records, their scoring 
of the items might have been influenced by this knowledge. 

In the second (1935) series an important step was taken to 
guard against this possibility. In that series the co-operators were 
absent from the room in which the sensitive worked. They sat in 
an adjoining room with the connecting door closed and with a noisy 
fan running to drown out any sounds from the experimental room. 
The records were prepared and presented to all of the co-operators 
for checking without any indication of the one for whom each was 
intended. This was the first time in the long history of the study 
of verbal material that subjects marked material without any sensory 
knowledge of whether it was supposed to apply to their own personal 
circumstances. 
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In this second Duke series the markings by the co-operators of 
those records not intended for themselves once again provided the 
empirical probability values for individual items required for the 
Saltmarsh-Soal-Fisher method of statistical assessment. With this 
procedure the results of Series II as a whole proved to be highly 
Significant statistically, with a critical ratio of 5.1 and odds against 
chance of more than a million to one. 

Closer examination of the individual records revealed that three 
of the 15 subjects had contributed most of the significance for the 
total score. One of these was a subject who showed a tendency to 
score all of the records as applying to himself, while the other two 
had done their high scoring on the material which was correct for 
their own circumstances. Even when allowance was made for the 
one subject’s tendency to accept the material indiscriminately, the 
results still remained significant. 

While the work was not presented in the published report as 
providing the final achievement, it did seem at the time that evidence 
of a psi factor in such verbal material had been demonstrated by 
methods that met the essential requirements for objectivity. 


A New METHOD AND Its APPLICATIONS 


Was the method of Series II, reviewed in the preceding section, 
really adequate in all respects? Could the statistical significance be 
interpreted only as evidence of a psi factor? As I have already indi- 
cated, even at the time of reporting the earlier investigations, the 
work was presented as but a step in the direction of a fully satisfac- 
tory method. Why this hesitation? What further basic require- 
ment remained to be met? 

In the years following 1935, some members of the Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory staff continued to think about this question in 
relation to the fundamentally important hypothesis of survival with 
which it was primarily connected. We came to realize more clearly 
that there was indeed one issue with which all previous methods 
had not been adequate to deal. This difficulty arose from the fact 
that the items contained in mediumistic records are not independent 
of one another. Rather, they are bits of information which are 
woven together in a general description. 
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This interdependence or interlinking of the items within a record 
remains even when such material is broken down into separate state- 
ments to be checked. For example, one statement in a record may 
be seized by the co-operator as being particularly apt for him. In 
consequence, he may be more likely to accept other statements 
occurring in the same general context as also being correct. There- 
fore it is not justifiable to assume that the co-operator marks each 
item on the basis of an independent act of judgment, uninfluenced 
by his reaction to one or more of the other items. 

We came to recognize, therefore, that all of the efforts made thus 
far to evaluate verbal material on the basis of figures derived from 
the checking of items within the records contained a common, serious 
flaw. The data obtained by the different methods of checking the 
material had been analyzed by evaluative methods which required 
that the assessments made of the separate items should be statisti- 
cally independent, which they simply were not. The interdependence 
of items was inherently and inevitably connected with the material 
itself, and there was no way to be sure that its presence did not 
influence the subject’s scoring. Any fully satisfactory method of 
assessment would have to face and deal with this issue in an accept- 
able manner. 

Theoretically, two general courses seemed to be open. One was 
to treat each record as a unitary whole. Each co-operator, say, 
would try to pick out his own record from among a number. This 
method of matching whole records against one’s personal circum- 
stances would get around the difficulty, but it seemed highly in- 
efficient and so wasteful of information as to be completely im- 
practicable. The alternative was to find some method that made 
use of the co-operators’ scoring of individual items within records 
but which did not make any assumption regarding the independence 
of the judgments about them. 

A similar question regarding the evaluation of quantitative data 
had already been encountered in ESP testing when a number of 
subjects made calls against the same random order of target sym- 
bols. Dr. T. N. E. Greville had worked out a statistical method for 
evaluating group calling results which did not make the assumption 
that the calls were independent of one another (1). 
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It occurred to me that Dr. Greville’s method could be applied to 
the co-operators’ scoring of the items in a series of mediumistic 
records. The figures to be applied would be the scores given to the 
separate records when each co-operator checked not only his own 
record but also those intended for each of the other co-operators, 
not knowing, of course, which material was intended for him. Dr. 
Greville agreed that his method could be applied to such data. 

My colleague, the late Dr. William R. Birge, was one of those 
in the Laboratory who had been struggling with the problem of 
finding a satisfactory analysis for verbal material. We joined in 
working out and publishing a detailed statement of the application 
of the Greville method to verbal material. Our report illustrated 
the analysis as applied to a set of five records for five different co- 
operators from an anonymous sensitive who had volunteered to 
participate in token-object tests (5). 

A brief description of this method will suffice here, since those 
who are interested in more details may refer to the original report. 
Let us assume, as was the case in the first application of the method, 
that we have five verbal records, intended for five different co- 
operators and obtained under adequately safeguarded conditions. 
The experimenter first prepares the material for checking by the 
co-operators. It has become standard practice in doing this simply 
to insert empty parentheses at every point in the verbal material 
at which there is an item of information which each co-operator 
might check as being true for himself. (Each co-operator may also 
mark items as false, irrelevant, or unknown, but only the items 
checked as true are essential.) The set of five records must be pre- 
pared in this manner in quintuplicate. Within each set the five rec- 
ords are arranged in random order. A complete copy of all five rec- 
ords in the order chosen is then sent out to each one of the five co- 
operators with instructions to check through all of the material, as 
presented, as if it all were intended for him. 

When the experimenter receives the scored material, he counts 
the number of items in each of the five records which the co-operator 
found true for himself. These numbers are put down in a column 
as the scores given by that co-operator to the five records. These 
scores are, of course, listed in the column in the random order in 
which the records were checked. The results from the five co- 
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operators are then arranged side by side with the co-operators’ 
columns of scores being in the same order, from left to right, as that 
of their records in the material submitted for checking. In this 
manner the data are arranged in a five-by-five matrix in which each 
co-operator’s score given to his own record will fall on the main left- 
to-right diagonal. The sum of the figures on this diagonal is the 
total number of “hits” obtained by the sensitive in the set of five 
records. 

The Greville method applied to such a set of figures provides a 
means of evaluating this total score statistically without making any 
assumption regarding the statistical independence of the observa- 
tions through which the figures within the table were produced. 
Rather, the only assumption the method makes is that the records 
were presented in random order for checking, and this requirement 
can easily be met. In applying the Greville method, the expected 
number of “‘hits” is one-fifth of the total number of items accepted by 
all of the co-operators in scoring all of the records. Thus the differ- 
ence between the sum of the scores on the diagonal and the expected 
score (one-fifth of the total in all 25 cells of the five-by-five table) 
gives the deviation. The Greville statistic primarily provides a 
method of finding the variance of this score. 

It would be necessary, of course, to have several sets of five 
records in order to reach any conclusion. Dr. Greville (2) has rec- 
ommended that 10 such sets would appear to be adequate for the 
purpose. To combine the results of several sets, one would add the 
deviations algebraically and sum the variances. To arrive at a 
critical ratio (CR) of the total score, the square root of the total 
variance (SD) would be divided into the total deviation, and this 
CR would be interpreted in the usual manner in terms of the associ- 
ated probability value. 

This analysis is really a test of whether the sensitive showed 
more than a chance amount of success in the degree to which the 
five records applied to the five co-operators as she intended they 
should apply. There are 120 ways in which five records could be 
assigned to five co-operators. Once the co-operators have marked 
the material without knowing which was meant for whom, we can 
think of the co-operators’ check marks as giving the observed score 
of the set—the one described above for scoring in terms of the actual 
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“ownership” of the five records. But there is no more reason why 
the material should receive this score than any of the other 119 
possible ones if the sensitive was merely offering her remarks at 
random during the five sessions. What the Greville method accom- 
plished in this application is an evaluation of the actual set score 
in relation to the statistical distribution of the 120 possible scores. 

The method we have been discussing was proposed more than 
10 years ago. Since that time there has not been a great rush to 
perform mediumistic tests for analysis, but there has been a steady 
increase in research in this area. Most of this has been in the way 
of explorations to try out recommended sensitives as well as to test 
the flexibility of the method itself. Little of this work has yet 
reached the stage of publication and the details are not available. 
I will mention two applications, however, one still unpublished and 
the other reported in the Journal of Parapsychology. These are 
presented primarily to illustrate a further degree of flexibility of ti. 
method of evaluation which may greatly increase its value to the 
investigator as a research tool. 

So far, we have spoken only of the co-operator’s check marks as 
the source of the data or figures to be assessed, with each check mark 
having exactly the same value, 1. But since the statistical method 
does not assume any independence among the events generating the 
25 scores given in the five-by-five matrix, it is permissible to adjust 
these figures in any objective manner that would appear to make 
them reflect more accurately the inherent quality of the verbal ma- 
terial. In one unpublished study, Mr. W. G. Roll, while assisting 
Mrs. Gay in England in the evaluation of some records, took a step 
in this direction by assigning different values to the items within 
each record. Ordinary statements were given a value of 1, while 
those which seemed particularly significant to the co-operator (such 
as a correct name or date) were assigned a value of 2. When the 
material as marked by the co-operators was scored, the values of the 
checked items were summed instead of only the number of items. 
This method of qualitative-plus-quantitative analysis appeared to 
give more significant results than the strictly quantitative analysis 
applied to the same records. If this difference proves to be generally 
reliable, it would indicate that the sensitive is more likely to strike 
home when she makes an unusual statement during the test. 
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The published work was done by Dr. Gertrude Schmeidler with 
the New York sensitive, Mrs. Chapman. In this study (10) the 
effort to adjust the values assigned the records in the set (consisting 
of four records in this instance, or a four-by-four matrix) was 
carried to a very advanced stage. In one analysis, the checked items 
were simply counted without any adjustment. In another, the items 
were assgned values or weights by the experimenter on a 1-to-10 
point scale, and those checked by the co-operators were summed in 
terms of these assigned values. In still another analysis the values 
given by the experimenter to the items were multiplied together 
when consecutive and connected items were checked by a co-operator. 
This work was presented as an exploration into the question of 
whether more sensitive adaptations of the method could be found, 
and there were indications that the second and third methods (which 
took account not only of the kinds of statements but also of the 
grouping of checked items) were more sensitive. 

If an investigator wishes to use some method of adjusting the 
figures to be used in the analysis, adequate precautions must be 
taken to insure that the person who does this does not know who 
“owns” any of the records. Objectivity of judgment is just as im- 


portant here as it is in the checking of the material by the co-oper- 
ators. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Throughout this paper, the emphasis has been upon finding an 
adequate method of evaluation in the sense of one that is objective. 
The procedure must be one that does not allow the investigator to 
fool himself regarding his findings. But not all methods of evalua- 
tion that meet the requirements in this regard are to be considered 
equally useful or desirable. Some are more sensitive—more efficient 
in detecting the information which the investigator is interested in 
studying. The research worker naturally will choose from among 
the methods available—if two or more are adequate in principle 
for the task at hand—that one which does the best job. And he 
will also look for ways of improving the efficiency of his evaluative 
tools so long as the efforts at improvement do not conflict with the 
basic requirements. 

Necessity, we are told, is the mother of invention, and this holds 
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true also for the invention of methods in research. This paper has 
been largely concerned with the development of methods for evaluat- 
ing verbal material because it was in relation to the records of 
mediumship that the necessity arose. But in the process of meeting 
this particular need, we have learned much about the basic require- 
ments that have to be met in the evaluation of any kind of non- 
quantitative material. There is good reason for optimism, therefore, 
regarding our ability to cope readily with future needs if and when 
parapsychological research produces new types of material which 
require assessment. As far as methods of evaluation are concerned, 
we are ready and eager for any new challenge that future develop- 
ments in the research may bring. 
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APPARITIONS: TWO THEORIES! 
By H. H. Price 


Ax APPARITION may be roughly defined as a visible but non-physi- 
cal phenomenon closely resembling a particular human being. The 
human being in question is not necessarily dead. (The assumption 
that all apparitions are apparitions of the dead is one of the popular 
misconceptions engendered by the word “ghost.”) Certainly there 
are what one may call “post mortem apparitions” however we ex- 
plain them. But there are also apparitions of the living. That is, 
cases when the human being whom the apparition resembles is not 
dead. In some cases an apparition of a living person occurs when 
he is near the point of death, or is in some other “critical” situa- 
tion; for instance, he is undergoing some accident at the time (not 
necessarily a fatal one) or is dangerously ill. But such crisis appari- 
tions, as they are called, are not the only apparitions of the living. 
There are apparitions of living persons who are in perfectly good 
health at the time or are in no sort of critical situation at all. 
Occasionally the person to whom or in whose immediate neighbor- 
hood the apparition appears is himself in a critical situation (very 
ill, or dying, or is threatened by some danger or other, known to 
him or not) but this is not necessary either. If I may say so, the 
circumstances in which an apparition occurs need not be in any way 
lurid or soul-stirring, either on the side of the person appearing or 
on the side of the percipient, though sometimes they are. Perhaps 
I should add that in the well-authenticated cases (unlike the fic- 
titious ones) there is no evidence that an apparition ever has physical 
effects—moves physical objects, opens doors, leaves footprints. 
The most remarkable fact about an apparition is that it can occur 
at a distance from the place where the person’s physical organism 
is (whether his physical organism is alive or dying or dead). The 
distance may extend to hundreds or even thousands of miles. In 


This paper was delivered as part of the Symposium on Incorporeal Personal 
Agency which was held at the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University, June 
9-12, 1959. Two of the addresses appeared in the preceding number (Dec., 1959) 
of the Journal. Another appears elsewhere in this number. 
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the Bowyer-Bower case, from the 1914 war, an airman was shot 
down and killed in France. And at about the same time an appari- 
tion of him was seen by his half-sister in India.? Occasionally, 
however, the apparition of a person is seen very near the place where 
the person himself is, so near it that both the apparition and the 
person himself can be seen by the same percipient at the same time. 
In another case, a lady called Mrs. Hall was sitting at the dining 
table having supper with three other people. They saw an appari- 
tion of her standing in front of the sideboard a few feet away. 
Moreover, Mrs. Hall herself saw the apparition.* Such a self- 
apparition is a very curious phenomenon indeed and a very rare one. 
There are, however, reports of one or two other cases of it. 

The popular term “ghost” is misleading in another way. Not 
only does it imply that all apparitions are apparitions of the dead 
(it would not make sense to speak of the ghost of a living person) ; 
it also tends to suggest that all apparitions are haunting apparitions. 
A ghost, according to popular ideas, is something which haunts a 
particular house or town or street; or perhaps it haunts a particular 
person or family. Now it is true that there are haunting appari- 
tions ; that is, there are cases where the same apparition occurs over 
and over again in the same locality. But it is very far from being 
true that all apparitions are of this haunting kind. In most of the 
cases an apparition of someone occurs only once and only for a 
short period—a few minutes at the most. 

I said at the beginning that an apparition is a visible though 
non-physical entity. But it is convenient to extend this definition a 
little to cover auditory phenomena as well as visual ones. Thus 
footsteps may be heard or a sound as of the rustling of clothes, or 
other sounds (bumps, scraping noises, etc.). Very occasionally an 
apparition is heard to speak, though I do not know of any case when 
it says more than a few words. Thus Mr. and Mrs. P. saw an appari- 
tion of Mr. P.’s deceased father which uttered the words “Willie, 
Willie” in a “commanding yet reproachful voice.”* These sounds are 
as non-physical as the visible apparition is. Very occasionally there 
1953, (See 136 . M. Apparitions, revised ed. London: Gerald Duckworth, 


bid., pp. 129-30. 
* Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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are tactual experiences. In one case a “sharp slap on the back” was 
felt when there was no physical cause for it. In another, the per- 
cipient says, “I heard distinctly the footsteps of the gentleman to 
whom I was engaged, quickly mounting the stairs after me; then 
I as plainly felt him put his arms around my waist.’”® 

I also said at the beginning that an apparition closely resembled 
a particular human being. But this needs to be amplified too. In 
an apparitional experience the central figure does almost always re- 
semble a particular human being; but the central figure often has ap- 
purtenances or accompaniments which are equally apparitional (Tyr- 
rell calls them “additional features”). Thus an apparition of Canon 
Bourne is seen mounted on his white horse, waving his hat in his 
hand ; and on another occasion he is seen on horseback in a planta- 
tion which was physically out of sight from the place where the per- 
cipient was.® In another case a lady called Mrs. Paquet sees an 
apparition of her brother, Edmund Dunn, with a rope around his leg 
which was pulling him over “a low railing or bulwark.”* In several 
cases a horse and carriage was seen, as well as the people driving it. 
It may be noticed too that apparitions are almost invariably clothed. 
The apparition of Mr. P.’s father, already mentioned, had a peaked 
cap on its head. The clothes, caps, hats, etc. are as apparitional as 
the central figure itself and may be counted as “appurtenances or 
accompaniments” of it. I should add that there are cases—though 
only very few as far as I know—in which the central figure is an 
animal and not a human being. 

It will be obvious from what I have said already that apparitional 
phenomena are pretty complex and varied. I doubt whether any 
satisfactory classification of them is possible in the present stage of 
investigation. But most psychical researchers, if they were asked to 
give a list of the main types of apparitions, would probably mention 
four different types: I will now give this list, which will serve as a 
kind of summary of what I have so far said, and as a rough survey 
of the different types of phenomena which a theory of apparitions 
has to explain. 


® Tbid., p. 58. 
* Ibid., pp. 70 and 97. 
" Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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The list runs as follows: 


1. Crisis apparitions of the living. 

2. Non-crisis apparitions of the living, including self-appari- 
tions (i.e., cases where someone sees an apparition of him- 
self). 

3. Haunting apparitions, which are usually, though not quite 
always, apparitions of the dead. 

4. Non-haunting apparitions of the dead. 


In addition, ‘‘out-of-the-body” experiences might be included in 
the list on the ground that these have some connection with appari- 
tional phenomena. Perhaps I should say a word more about out-of- 
the-body experiences, which I have not previously mentioned. As 
their name suggests, they are experiences in which someone seems 
to himself to be outside his body and to be viewing it from a distance, 
much as if it were the body of someone else. 

Usually (though not, I think, invariably) the percipient is in 
a physiologically abnormal state. For instance, he is under an 
anaesthetic and is undergoing or about to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion. Or he is extremely ill and is thought to be dying or even 
dead, though he recovers afterwards. Or he is in a state of extreme 
fatigue. 

I shall quote a case from the second world war. The narrator 
was an armored car officer in the British Army. On August 3, 
1944, his armored car received a direct hit and blew up. The officer 
was blown out of the car and over a hedge. He says, “I was con- 
scious of being two persons—one lying on the ground.... My 
clothes on fire and waving my limbs about wildly. ... The other 
‘me’ was floating up in the air about 20 feet from the ground, from 
which position I could see not only my other self, but also the hedge 
and the car.... I remember quite distinctly telling myself, ‘It’s no 
use gibbering like that—roll over and over to put the flames out.’ 
This my ground-body eventually did... . The flames went out, 
and at this stage I suddenly became one person again.’”® 

Another percipient who had a rather similar experience (during 
an acute attack of gastro-enteritis from which he very nearly died) 


* Johnson, R. C. The Imprisoned Splendour. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1953. (See p. 227.) 
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says that his consciousness was divided into two. One conscious- 
ness belonged to himself, and the other to his body. The body- 
consciousness, he says, appeared to be composite and seemed to be 
breaking up or disintegrating. This rather suggests the ancient 
Greek doctrine about the “parts of the soul” which seems so unin- 
telligible to modern philosophers. Perhaps this doctrine had its 
origin in experiences of this kind. The percipient not only saw his 
body from outside. He saw other things as well, “not only ‘things’ 
at home, but in London and in Scotland; in fact wherever my atten- 
tion was directed. . . .’””® 

There are other cases where the percipient, once he is “out of his 
body,” makes a kind of excursion and sees or appears to see things 
which are going on elsewhere. Sometimes the details of what is 
seen do not correspond to any verifiable physical fact and suggest 
rather some kind of symbolic dream or vision. In one report, the 
percipient speaks of “wandering through silent fields of asphodel.” 
But the same percipient also had veridical experiences, apparently 
of a clairvoyant kind, in the course of his out-of-the-body excur- 
sions.*° Again, M. Bertrand, who had an experience of this kind 


during a climbing expedition in the Alps, saw what was really 


happening at a distance. “He saw the guide lagging behind and 
drinking his (M. Bertrand’s) bottle of Madeira and steal a leg of 
his chicken.” When charged with these misdeeds afterwards, the 
guide “fled and spread the rumor that M. Bertrand was a devil and 
not a man.” 

These out-of-the-body experiences are connected with appari- 
tional phenomena in the following way. Sometimes the person who 
has had an out-of-the-body experience reports that he found himself 
to be “in” another body or quasi-body, closely resembling his physi- 
cal body, and yet spatially separate from it.* And this “other” 
body seems to have much the same paradoxical qualities as an ap- 
parition has. It is a spatial entity with a shape and a size, and its 


* Tyrrell, G. N. M. The taper of Man. Great Britain: Penguin Books 
(Pelican Edition), 1948. (See pp. 197-99.) 

” Tyrrell, Apparitions, p. 154. 

™ Ibid., pp. 151-52. 

“It looks as if this happened in the case of the armored car officer mentioned 
just now (see Footnote 8). This is suggested by his phrase “the other ‘me’ ” which 
was floating up in the air about twenty feet from the ground; and “my ground 
ey — that it seemed to him that he had another body which was not on 

e ground. 
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exterior resembles the exterior of his physical body closely. Yet it 
is not a physical entity. Like an apparition, it is spatial, but not 
impenetrable. It can pass through physical obstacles without hin- 
drance. Moreover, cases have been reported, though only very 
rarely, where one person, A, has an out-of-the-body experience, and 
at the same time another person, B, sees an apparition of him; and 
it is seen in the place where A, during his out-of-the-body excur- 
sions, seems to himself to be. Here it looks as if this “other body” 
was actually the same as the apparition, and as if the apparition was 
serving as a “vehicle of consciousness” to the person appearing, 
much as the physical organism is a “vehicle of consciousness” in 
normal life.* And finally, it is claimed by some people that volun- 
tary out-of-the-body experiences are possible; that his “other” or 
“second” body can be voluntarily “projected.” Obviously, these 
claims ought to be further investigated. 

After this very brief and sketchy survey of the main types of 
apparitional phenomena, we may turn to two theories which have 
been suggested to explain them. The first may be called the “Tele- 
pathic Theory,” the second the “Theory of the Double.” 


THE TELEPATHIC THEORY OF APPARITIONS 


The telepathic theory of apparitions was first proposed in the 
very early days of the Society for Psychical Research. But much 
the best and most detailed statement of it is to be found in a brilliant 
little book called Apparitions by the late G.N.M. Tyrrell (originally 
written in 1943 and republished in 1953). I should like to express 
my great admiration for Tyrrell’s book, and for its distinguished 
author whom I had the privilege of knowing well for a number of 
years. There are difficulties in Tyrrell’s theory, as we shall see. 
But it was a most important achievement to formulate the telepathic 
theory of apparitions so fully and so ingeniously as he did. 

The telepathic theory, I suspect, was originally suggested by the 
study of crisis apparitions. The crisis cases are probably the best 
documented ones in the records of psychical research and have been 
more carefully investigated than any others. 


% These are sometimes called Bera cag cases,” a name which implies the 


correctness of the Telepathic Theory which I am about to discuss. But whatever 
we call them, it is very desirable that investigators should be on the look-out for 
further cases of this type. The most celebrated one is the Wilmot case (see 
Tyrrell’s Apparitions, pp. 116-17). 
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Roughly, the theory is this: Some thought or emotion in the 
mind of a person A, whom we will call the agent, has a telepathic 
effect upon the mind of another person B, whom we will call the 
percipient. And this telepathic impression manifests itself to the 
percipient’s consciousness in the form of a visual hallucination, or 
sometimes an auditory one, or sometimes both. In, short, the tele- 
pathic impressions he has received cause him to see, or hear, some- 
thing which is “not physically there.” But it would be insisted 
that his experience is not a purely subjective hallucination. In this 
important respect (it would be said) apparitional experiences differ 
from the hallucinations of insane or delirious patients, and from the 
hallucinations which are produced by drugs such as hashish or 
mescaline or by hypnotic suggestion. Unlike these, a telepathic 
hallucination corresponds, sometimes very closely, with some ex- 
ternal fact or state of affairs. I have already mentioned the case 
of Mrs. Paquet, who saw an apparition of her brother, Edmund 
Dunn, with a rope around his legs pulling him over a railing or 
bulwark. On the telepathic theory, this was a visual hallucination. 
But it corresponded very accurately with a fatal accident which had 
happened to the percipient’s brother about six hours earlier, when 
he was dragged off a tug in Chicago harbor by a rope and was 
drowned. 

To see how very plausible this telepathic theory of apparitions 
is we must consider some fairly well established points about telep- 
athy in general. It seems pretty clear that telepathy is a two-stage 
process. In the first stage, a telepathic impression is received at 
some unconscious level of the percipient’s mind; and then secondly, 
it manifests itself in one way or another to his consciousness. Now 
it is important to notice that this second state, the stage of mani- 
festation or emergence, may take several different forms. Some- 
times the telepathic impression emerges in the form of a dream; 
sometimes in the form of waking mental imagery, either visual or 
auditory ; sometimes in the form of what is called a “hunch”’ (that is, 
an unreasoned belief which suddenly breaks into a person’s mind and 
later turns out to be correct) ; sometimes in the form of an equally 
unreasoned impulse to do something (for instance, to go home at 
once though there is no apparent reason for doing so) ; sometimes, 
again, a telepathic impression manifests itself in the form of auto- 
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matic or semi-automatic bodily behavior (for example as in auto- 
matic writing or automatic speech). And finally, if the telepathic 
theory of apparitions is right, a telepathic impression may manifest 
itself in the form of a complex visual or auditory hallucination. 

Thus an apparition, on this theory, is just the most complete 
and the most dramatic of all the different ways in which a telepathic 
impression may manifest itself in consciousness. And so apparitions 
are brought into line, as it were, with a number of other types of 
phenomena which are manifestations of telepathy. If there are tele- 
pathic dreams, for instance, (as there certainly are) why would these 
not be telepathic hallucinations too? Indeed, it might be argued 
that a dream is a kind of hallucination occurring in sleep; or, to put 
it the other way around, that a hallucination is a kind of partial 
and waking dream. 


So far I have been trying to show how the telepathic theory 
explains apparitions of the living. What does it say about appari- 
tions of the dead (“ghosts,” if you like to call them so) ? 

Here there is a choice of two alternatives. First, one could 
suppose that in these cases the telepathic “agent”—the mind from 
which the telepathic impression is received—is the surviving mind 


or personality of a deceased human being. Presumably, if he does 
survive he will remember what he looked like when alive, what sort 
of clothes he wore, and so on. Some thought or emotion which he 
has consciously or subconsciously (including this thought about 
what he looked like when alive) is telepathically conveyed to the 
percipient and externalizes itself or manifests itself in the percipient’s 
consciousness in the form of a hallucinatory figure resembling what 
he looked like when alive. 

It need not be supposed that the surviving mind of the deceased 
person is consciously or voluntarily sending a “telepathic message.”’ 
Perhaps this might happen sometimes. But the source of the tele- 
pathic impression might equally well be some kind of brooding mem- 
ory of his—perhaps even a subconscious one—about some experience 
he had when he was alive. It may be noticed that haunting appari- 
tions often behave in a rather dreamy and semi-automatic manner 
(like sleep-walkers, as someone has said) repeating a stereotyped 
routine of actions over and over again, whenever they appear. 
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Secondly, if one thinks (as I do not myself) that the possibility 
of survival can be ruled out on purely a priori grounds, one could ex- 
plain apparitions of the dead by retrocognitive telepathy. One could 
suppose that the percipient is telepathically affected by a past event, 
not by a present one; that what he gets his telepathic impression 
from is not some thought or emotion occurring now in the mind of 
the late Mr. X, but some thought or emotion which did occur in the 
mind of Mr. X when he was still alive, perhaps many years ago. 
There is, of course, evidence that telepathy is to some degree inde- 
pendent of the physical time order and that people can be “telepathi- 
cally sensitive to” past events (and even to future ones) as well as to 
events occurring now. 

Conceivably there might be some truth in both these explana- 
tions; it might be that some apparitions of the dead are caused by 
contemporary events in the minds of surviving personalities, while 
others are caused in the “‘retrocognitive” manner I have just de- 
scribed. 


As I have said, the telepathic theory regards an apparition as a 
telepathically-induced hallucination. But of course it would have 
to be admitted that an apparition is often a very realistic sort of 
hallucination, a very lifelike and vivid reproduction of the person 
from whom the telepathic impression comes; so much so that the 
percipient is often quite convinced at first that this person is actually 
present in the flesh before his eyes. (This vivid and lifelike char- 
acter of apparitions is often emphasized in the narratives.) But we 
know that hallucinations can be very realistic, quite realistic enough 
to cause intense surprise and alarm in those who experience them. 
This is certainly true of some of the “subjective” hallucinations of 
insane or delirious patients or persons under the influence of drugs. 
It could also be argued, as I mentioned before, that dreams, after 
all, are a kind of visual hallucination occurring in sleep, and we 
know that dreams can be very realistic also. 

Perhaps a word more should be said about the term “hallucina- 
tion” itself, because it may tend to make the layman uncomfortable. 
He is liable to suppose (wrongly but sometimes unshakeably) that 
anyone who has a hallucination is ipso facto in a morbid condition, 
mentally or physically—“off his head,” or “not in his right mind” 
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either temporarily or permanently. This is not in fact true. Hallu- 
cinations do occur occasionally in perfectly normal and healthy peo- 
ple. But I have heard it suggested, and with some plausibility, that 
this mistaken but widespread assumption makes people reluctant to 
report apparitional experiences to psychical researchers. Unfortu- 
nately parapsychology, like other important activities, does have its 
“public relations” aspect, and we cannot afford to forget this. It is 
fairly well known that many psychical researchers nowadays do 
regard apparitional experiences as telepathic hallucinations, and 
the term “hallucination” frightens the layman so much that he over- 
looks the adjective “telepathic” which qualifies it; nor does he notice 
that a telepathic hallucination (unlike the hallucinations of insanity 
or delirium, or of drug-addicts) would be a veridical hallucination, 
corresponding closely with some fact or state of affairs external to 
the percipient’s mind. Perhaps it might be better to use some other 
word like “vision” instead of “hallucination.” A man might be 
pleased or even proud to think that he had a vision when he would 
be ashamed or alarmed to think he had had a hallucination. 

But when students of psychical research are talking to each other 
(as we are doing now) the word “hallucination” is much the most 
convenient to use, and I hope you will allow me to go on using it 
in my discussions of the telepathic theory. 

Let us now consider this theory further. If the theory is correct, 
we should expect to find that there would be other telepathic hallu- 
cinations which are not quite realistic enough to be counted as ap- 
paritions, and yet are closely akin to them. And it may be argued 
that this is what we do find. I will quote a case of Tyrrell’s which 
he calls ““The Pillow Case.” “A lady woke early one morning and 
saw what appeared to be a half-sheet of notepaper lying on her pil- 
low with the words written on it : ‘Elsie was dying last night.’ There 
was only one person to whom the message could refer and it turned 
out that she had, in fact, died during that night.’”"* What the lady 
saw was not exactly an apparition. But it conveyed much the same 
information as would have been conveyed if she had seen a full- 
fledged apparition of the deceased person; only in this case this in- 
formation was conveyed by means of hallucinatory written words. 


“G. N. M. Tyrrell, Science and Psychical Phenomena (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1938), p. 24. 
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Mr. W. H. Salter has drawn attention to an intermediate case which 
he calls “semi-realistic.” ‘An Indian prince. . . saw a portrait of his 
father, then at the point of death, occupying the space of a real pic- 
ture in his home bedroom.” Again, when a telepathic impression 
manifests itself in the form of a mental image (as it sometimes does) 
this image may be “projected” into a crystal into which the per- 
cipient is gazing. Such a projected mental image would be a kind 
of half-way house between an ordinary mental image and a full- 
fledged and fully “realistic” apparition. 

I now turn to a problem which appears rather puzzling at first 
sight but is very easily solved by the telepathic theory. It is rather 
crudely expressed in the tea-party question “Why do ghosts wear 
clothes?’ But the problem is wider than this. As I have mentioned 
already, an apparitional figure often has appurtenances or accompani- 
ments of various kinds. Canon Bourne’s white horse is an ex- 
ample.*® 

All this is explained quite easily if we suppose that an appari- 
tional experience is a telepathically induced hallucination. These 
additional details which accompany the central figure are part of 
the “‘telepathic message” if one cares to put it so. No one is sur- 
prised or puzzled because someone we see in dreams wears clothes, 


or has a hat in his hand, or is riding a bicycle, or is carrying a suit- 
case. All this is just part of the dream, like the figure of the person 
himself. Such a dream might happen to be a telepathic one; and on 
the theory we are considering, apparitional experiences are closely 
analogous to telepathic dreams. 


Tyrrell on the Apparitional Drama 


This brings us to the most interesting and novel idea in Tyrrell’s 
version of the telepathic theory. He conceives of an apparitional 
experience as a kind of dramatic performance, something like a short 
one-act play."* “The apparitional drama” is a favorite phrase of his. 
The stage on which the play is presented consists of the physical 
surroundings in which the percipient happens to be at the time—for 
example, the room in which he is sitting. But the play itself is a hal- 
lucination or vision. Thus the “apparitional drama” has a curious 


mee p. 112. oy 
Tyrrell, Apparitions, pp. 100 et seq. 
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two-faced character. It is a hallucinatory performance presented 
on a real stage. We must bear this point in mind, if we are to 
understand Tyrrell’s theory. 

What Tyrrell calls the motif or theme of the drama is a rather 
general idea in the mind of the telepathic agent with strong emotions 
attached to it. For example, it might be the idea “if only dear old 
So-and-So could see me now” or “I wish I could be with him now, 
wherever he is.”” This idea which the agent has, whether consciously 
or subconsciously, is telepathically transmitted to the mind of the 
percipient. But this rather general idea is not enough by itself to 
constitute the apparitional drama. It is only, so to speak, the out- 
line of the plot. Before the play can be presented, the details of the 
plot must be thoroughly worked out, with due regard to the stage 
on which the performance is to take place—the actual physical posi- 
tion of the furniture in the room, the fact that there is a looking- 
glass over the mantelpiece, the exact place where the percipient hap- 
pens to be sitting. According to Tyrrell, this involves quite a com- 
plicated process of unconscious imaginative construction, the aim 
of which is to make the hallucination as realistic as possible, to imi- 
tate as closely as possible what would happen in physical fact if A 
were to be physically present in the room where his friend B is at 
the time. To achieve this aim, the hallucination must be vivid, de- 
tailed, and lifelike; and the apparition must fit in with its physical 
surroundings; for instance, it must stand on the carpet in front of 
the chair where the percipient is sitting, instead of floating in the 
air. (Tyrrell admits, however, or indeed insists, that complete 
success is not always achieved.) Then finally, when the details have 
been worked out, the drama has to be actually presented in the form 
of a quite complex hallucination, going on perhaps for several 
minutes. According to Tyrrell, this work of unconscious dramatic 
construction is a co-operative effort in which both agent and per- 
cipient take part. The agent contributes some of the details, and 
the percipient contributes others. What the agent looks like in pro- 
file, for instance, is something the agent himself does not know at 
all clearly; but the percipient usually does. Such co-operation be- 
tween agent and percipient is possible because all this work of imag- 
inative construction goes on in the unconscious level or stratum of 
the mind, and here there is no clear-cut separation between one per- 
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son and another, as there is at the conscious level. So both parties 
can co-operate in planning the apparitional drama. Indeed in 
Tyrrell’s view it is a case of non-separation rather than co-opera- 
tion.?* 

I find this notion of an apparitional drama very suggestive. I 
think that some such process of unconscious dramatic construction 
must indeed be supposed to go on when we are dreaming (and 
probably in some forms of mediumship too). A dream really is a 
kind of hallucinatory drama. And in the case of a telepathic dream, 
I think we do have to suppose that there is some kind of unconscious 
co-operation, or non-separation, between the mind of the agent and 
the mind of the percipient. So if an apparition is something close- 
ly analogous to a telepathic dream, as the telepathic theory assumes, 
it must, I think, be constructed in the sort of way Tyrrell describes. 

But we have still to decide whether the telepathic theory is 
right at all. Plausible and ingenious as it is, it does have its diffi- 
culties, and something must now be said about them. 


Difficulties in the Telepathic Theory 


The first and most obvious difficulty, as Frederic Myers noticed 
long ago, is the existence of “collective” cases, where an apparition 
is seen (or apparitional sounds are heard) by several percipients at 
the same time. Some apparitions, though not all, seem to be public 
entities, as ordinary physical objects are. And the notion of a public 
hallucination is surely a very strange one. If a drunkard sees snakes 
which are not physically there, we hardly expect that other people 
in the room will see them too. Of course, we shall have to admit 
that the publicity of an apparition is a restricted sort of publicity 
at best. If there are three people in the room, we may find that two 
of them see the apparition, while the third does not see it at all, 
though he is looking in the same direction as they are. But the 
idea that a hallucination (or vision as you like) should have any 
degree of publicity at all is surely very difficult. 

Tyrrell tries to solve this difficulty by means of the notion of 
dramatic appropriateness. (This is just a further application of 
his idea of “the apparitional drama.”)) As we have seen, the under- 
lying aim of all the elaborate process of unconscious dramatic 

* Ibid., pp. 101-102. 
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construction postulated by Tyrrell is to make the apparition as 
realistic and lifelike as possible by fitting it into the actual physical 
surroundings in which the percipient happens to be at the time. Now 
those surroundings may happen to include another person. Well, 
if Mr. Jones, the telepathic agent, was really present in the room in 
actual physical fact, both the people then would see him. So this 
second percipient is drawn into the apparitional drama, because it is 
dramatically appropriate that he should be, just as the chairs and the 
mirror are “drawn in”—in the way appropriate to them (e.g., in 
their capacity of physical obstacles, or objects capable of reflecting 
things). He is drawn into it in the sense that his mind too takes 
part (unconsciously) in the process by which the apparitional drama 
is constructed. The result is that both percipients have similar 
and corresponding hallucinations. We do not have to suppose that 
literally the same hallucination is experienced by both of them. 
A has his hallucination of Mr. Jones standing on the hearth 
rug, and B has his, a similar but slightly different one. But the two 
hallucinations correspond closely with one another: they fit together 
perspectively like two views of the same material object seen from 
different directions. And that is what we must mean (on Tyrrell’s 
theory) by saying that the same apparition is seen by both of them.’® 

Ingenious as this solution is, I cannot but feel, as others have, 
that there is something artificial and over-complex about it. There 
is surely something to be said for Myers’ view that if an apparition 
is public to several different percipients, this is good evidence that 
something is actually present in the place in question, and is not 
merely hallucinatory. 

Moreover, there are cases where Tyrrell’s notion of dramatic 
appropriateness seems not to apply very easily. There are cases 
where the apparition is seen by the wrong person and is not seen by 
the right one. I shall mention a case which was reported to me in 
1955. During the Second World War a young man, the son of an 
English father and a French mother, had been dropped by parachute 
to operate with the French Resistance. He was posted as missing, 
and for some time after the end of the war nothing at all was heard 
about him. Naturally, his parents were in a state of acute anxiety. 
It turned out later that he had been captured by the Gestapo and 

* Ibid., pp. 109-110. 
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killed. But before this was known, an apparition of him was seen 
going up to the door of his parents’ house in London. It was not, 
however, seen by his parents, who were away from home at the time, 
nor by any member of the household. It was seen, and afterwards 
carefully described, by someone next door, who had never seen the 
young man in real life and knew nothing about him. 

If this was indeed a case of telepathy, as Tyrrell’s theory re- 
quires, one would have expected that one or other of the parents 
would have received the telepathic impression and would have seen 
the apparition: and if a complete stranger saw it too, he ought to 
have been someone who was with the parents at the time. The fact 
that the parents were away from home at the moment should have 
made no difference. Telepathy, so far as we know, is a purely mind- 
to-mind relation, and the spatial location of the agent and the per- 
cipient makes no difference to it. If so, one would think that the 
parents would have received the telepathic impression wherever 
they were. 

Moreover, the stranger who did see the apparition had no idea 
what the young man looked like, and could not therefore have 
co-operated in producing the apparition in the way Tyrrell’s theory 
requires. 


The Difficulty About Conscious Apparitions 


Moreover, I do not think that Tyrrell’s theory applies at all 
easily to what may be called conscious apparitions. As I have men- 
tioned already, there are some rare cases when the apparition serves 
as a vehicle of consciousness to the person appearing, just as the phys- 
ical body does in ordinary life. The kind of thing that happens is this: 
You see an apparition of Mr. X in your drawing room, and at the 
same time Mr. X himself has the experience of seeing you and your 
surroundings, and is able to describe them accurately afterwards 
even though he had no normal means of acquiring information about 
them. This is the phenomenon sometimes called bilocation, which 
literally means “being in two places at once”: Mr. X’s body is in 
one place, while his mind or consciousness is in another place per- 
haps many miles away. It is as if his mind or consciousness had 
transferred itself to the place where the apparition is. That place 
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has temporarily become the point of view from which he observes 
things. 

This is what I mean by saying that in this special and rare type 
of case the apparition is a vehicle of consciousness. It is not easy 
to understand how this can happen if an apparition is something 
hallucinatory, as Tyrrell thinks it is. A hallucination exists only 
for the mind which experiences it. How can my hallucination be 
the vehicle for someone else’s consciousness ? 

Tyrrell tries to explain this type of case in terms of reciprocal 
telepathy." Mr. X’s mind or consciousness is not really in your 
drawing room, and the place where the apparition of him is located 
is not really serving as a point of view from which he temporarily 
observes things. X is having a telepathic hallucination too. He 
gets his information about your present surroundings from your 
mind telepathically; and this information manifests itself to his 
consciousness in the form of a complicated vision or hallucination 
corresponding more or less accurately with the physical facts about 
the room, the furniture, and the position of your body in relation 
to it. At the same time, you have a telepathic hallucination of him, 
and it appears to you that he is standing on the hearth rug looking 
at you and your surroundings. I will not venture to say that this 
very complicated explanation is absolutely impossible, but I do find 
it almost too complicated to believe. 

So much for the telepathic theory of apparitions. It explains 
many of the facts very well, but there are some which it cannot ex- 
plain at all easily. I expect that it can get over all the difficulties I 
have mentioned, but only at the cost of great complication. 

So in conclusion it may be worth while to say a few words about 
another and very different theory, which I shall call the “Theory of 
the Double.” 


STATEMENT OF THE THEORY OF THE DOUBLE 


The main point of this theory is to maintain that an apparition 
is an objective entity, though not a physical one. When someone 
sees an apparition, he is supposed to be seeing the “double” of an- 
other person (or in some rare cases, his own double). It is the 
“double” of a particular person, because it closely resembles the 

* Ibid., pp. 116-19. 
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person's body, or at any rate the exterior of his body, and yet it 
is capable of being at a place which is at a distance (perhaps a very 
long distance) from the place where his body is at the time. 

On this theory the double is supposed to be an objective entity 
in the sense that it is in no way hallucinatory, as the telepathic 
theory says it is. It is supposed to be actually there in the place 
where it is perceived to be, and to have an existence which is inde- 
pendent of the mind (or mind and brain) of the percipient. In 
this respect, it has the same kind of status as an ordinary material 
object. 

On the other hand, it differs from a material object in having 
very different causal. properties. Although it is a spatial entity, it 
is not impenetrable; it can pass through physical obstacles, such as 
walls, without hindrance. And to judge from reports of out-of-the- 
body experiences, it seems to be able to pass from one place to 
another without necessarily passing through any intermediate places. 
In general, it seems to be responsive to the thoughts and wishes 
(conscious or subconscious) of the person whose double it is. Out- 
wardly, it looks just like a material object. But the causal laws it 
obeys are not the laws of physics, but the laws of psychology. 


This theory is strong where the telepathic theory is weak. It 
has no difficulty about “collective cases.” If an apparition is an 
objective entity, actually present in a particular place, we would ex- 
pect that anyone who is appropriately situated and has the appropri- 
ate kind of sensitivity would be able to see it. 

Nor is there any difficulty about its being perceived by “the 
wrong person,” as there is in the telepathic theory—for example, 
some indifferent bystander or complete stranger who knows nothing 
about the person appearing. 

And finally, if an apparition is an objective (though non-physical ) 
entity, there is no reason in principle why it should not sometimes 
be a vehicle of consciousness for the person appearing. 

But the theory of the J‘ouble has its difficulties too. How does 
it answer the popular question ““Why do ghosts wear clothes?” which 
I mentioned before? How does it account for what I called the 
appurtenances and accompaniments of the apparition: the horses and 
carriages, the rope which the lady saw round her brother's leg, 
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pulling him over “a railing or bulwark,” the hat in Canon Bourne’s 
hand ? 

So far as I can see, it will have to say that these appurtenances 
and accompaniments of the apparition are somehow the expressions 
of the thoughts (conscious or unconscious) of the person appearing ; 
or rather, perhaps, of his thoughts or wishes (conscious or uncon- 
scious ). 

The apparition is clothed, and clothed in a particular way, 
because the person thinks of himself as being clothed in that way. 
And similarly he thinks of himself as being in a particular situation 
at this particular time—on horseback, for instance, or seated in a 
carriage. We might expect that the thoughts which he has about 
himself could sometimes be expressed in a symbolic rather than a lit- 
eral manner (somewhat as thoughts are expressed symbolically in 
dreams ) .”° 

So in this theory, these appurtenances and accompaniments of 
the apparition (including its clothes) will be, so to speak, thoughts 
made visible. Perhaps we might go further. The same might be 
true of the Double itself. The person appearing habitually thinks 
of himself as having a physical body, and a physical body of a par- 
ticular sort (tall or short, fat or thin, red-haired or dark-haired). 
Perhaps the Double is just the visible expression of this permanent 
thought of his about his own body. 

This leads to the very curious idea of something which is inter- 
mediate between the mental and the physical. The Double, and its 
appurtenances too, has some of the properties of a material object; 
as I have said, it is in space, it has a shape and a size, it can move, it 

s “public” to a number of observers. On the other hand, it has 
other properties which are psychological rather than physical, be- 
cause it is a manifestation of the thoughts (or thoughts and wishes) 
of the person appearing. In this respect it is more like a dream- 
image. Both in its genesis and in the changes it undergoes, it is 
subject to psychological causal laws. 

This idea of something which is intermediate between the mental 
and the physical—something which does not quite belong either to 

"FF. W. H. Myers gives a case in which an apparition carried a sheet of music 


in its hand. It was an apparition of : recently deceased singer in a church choir. 
(See Human Personality. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. P. 46.) 
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the mental or the physical realm, but has some of the properties of 
both—this is certainly a very strange idea. But strange though it 
is, I think it may possibly be useful, not only in the theory of appari- 
tions, but in other departments of psychical research as well. 


CoNCLUSION 


So much for the two theories of apparitions which I wished to 
discuss, the ‘““Telepathic Theory” and the “Theory of the Double.” 
Neither of them perhaps is perfectly adequate, but both do help us 
to make sense of a strange group of phenomena which seem at first 
sight to have “no rhyme or reason about them” and thereby help to 
make the phenomena themselves more credible. It is possible, of 
course, that both may be correct. It might be that there are two 
quite distinct types of apparitions, and that the telepathic theory 
gives a correct account of one type, and the theory of the double 
gives a correct account of the other. 

On the other hand, it might perhaps be argued that the two 
theories are not quite so different as they look: and if we use them 
as starting points for our reflections, if we reconsider old facts in 
the light of these two theories and look out for new facts to test 
them, we may eventually be able to think of a new theory which will 
be better than either of them. 


Hillside, Headington Hill 
Oxford, England 





THE FEELING OF LUCK AND ITS EFFECT 
ON PK’ 


By Frances M. GREENE 





ABSTRACT: This exploratory study had two general objectives: (1) to find out 
if people tend to think of themselves as being consistently lucky or unlucky; (2) 
to investigate whether feelings of being lucky or unlucky may be related to PK. 

To meet the first objective, a luck questionnaire was developed which permitted 
self-ratings in regard to expectations and experiences of winning in games of 
chance, This questionnaire was given to 281 undergraduate college students and 
45 older adults. The answers indicated that subjects won more often than lost 
those games about which they had had a prior conviction of winning; and it was 
also found that subjects who reported having had such a conviction had generally 
higher questionnaire scores than those who did not. Those games that were played 
only occasionally were listed as being won only slightly more often than would be 
expected on the chance basis, while those that were played frequently were re- 
ported as being won much more frequently. 

For the second objective, the 24 outstandingly lucky and unlucky students as 
indicated by the questionnaire were given a “PK” test involving the throwing of a 
10-sided die. The subject predicted which face of the die he would throw on each 
of 10 trials and placed a bet on it. The die was then thrown 10 times by the 
subject in the effort to match the order of digits which he had just put down. 
The subject used chips which he had been given at the outset to indicate his bets 
and he was allowed to keep his stake and winnings. Significant effects were found 
in terms of declines in the scoring rate, but these were not related in any con- 
sistent manner to the lucky and unlucky groups. 

Mrs. Greene is on the staff of the Parapsychology Laboratory.—Ed. 





Arsovcx the word luck has a commonly accepted usage, no seri- 
ous scientific attempt has been made to validate the meaning generally 
assigned to it. Examples of luck, both in the gaming room and in 
life, are generally dismissed by scientists as examples of faulty re- 
porting, or as coincidence—sometimes on the grounds that even very 
low probability events do, in fact, occur and need not be singled out 
for special attention. 

The parapsychologist, however, might well ask whether some- 
thing more could be involved. In those cases where phenomenal 
success is reported in dice games, for instance, may we not have an- 


* This study was carried out in 1956-57 under the requirements of an honors 
program in psychology. It should be mentioned that the questionnaires filled out 
for the study were not preserved and that the figures reported in this paper are 
based upon tabulations of the data compiled at the time the original report was 
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other example of spontaneous psi, standing in the same relationship 
to laboratory PK as do reported occurrences of telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, and precognition to laboratory ESP? If so, can we tap this 
ability in controlled experiments ? 

A first step in answering these questions was made in the follow- 
ing study in which the behavior (i.e., betting and prediction tenden- 
cies) and the PK performance of self-rated lucky and unlucky per- 
sons were assessed when those persons were placed in a test situa- 
tion. 

METHOD 
Subjects 

One hundred twenty-seven Duke University undergraduate 
women, 78 undergraduate men, and 45 adults completed the original 
form (1) of a luck questionnaire. Forty-five undergraduate men and 
31 undergraduate women completed a second or revised edition (II) 
of the same questionnaire. From the total of 281 students, 24 were 
selected to take part in a test of “luck,” on a basis of selection to be 
described under Procedure. 


Test Material and Apparatus 


1. The questionnaire. The questionnaire (Appendix A) was de- 
veloped by the experimenter, in collaboration with two course ad- 
visors. For the purposes of this paper only three parts need be con- 
sidered. 

Part A contained 15 multiple-choice questions aimed at assess- 
ing both the subject’s past experience in situations involving chance 
and his predictions as to the course of action he would take in future 
chance situations. 

Part B was a list of nine chance games (10, in the original edi- 
tion), each to be marked in terms of the subject’s expectation of 
success or failure. The notations used were: WW = strong ex- 
pectation of winning; W = slight expectation of winning; L = slight 
expectation of losing; LL = strong expectation of losing. 

Part C consisted of a list of 24 games of chance to be checked 
according to the number of times played, the outcome, and the 
frequency with which money was bet. 

Both forms of the questionnaire were essentially the same. Ap- 
pendix A is the revised edition (II). In this edition, slight changes 
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of wording were introduced to clarify the meaning of the Part A 
questions, and Part B was amended to include more games with 
which subjects were familiar and to delete those with which they 
were not familiar. Part C remained the same. 

2. The test materials. A 10-sided die (a dodecahedron with 
domes on two opposite faces and with the numbers 0-9 distributed 
over the other 10 faces), poker chips, and a special box in which 
subjects rolled the die were employed in the test itself. 


Procedure 


The questionnaires were administered to undergraduate subjects 
in groups of from 10 to 200 during a number of evening sessions, 
and individually to adult subjects. 

Method of selection of subjects for the test was as follows: From 
the multiple-choice (Part A) scores on the questionnaire, the top 
(“lucky”) and bottom (“unlucky”)? twenty per cent were separated 
out and then subjected to a further elimination process based upon 
answers given on other parts of the questionnaire. In brief, those 
finally selected for the high-luck group had a history of winning at 
dice, expected to win at dice, and had indicated that they would place 
bets at the various odds covered by Questions 13, 14, and 15 in 
Part A. Those in the low-luck group had a history of losing at 
dice, expected to lose, and had indicated that they would not place 
bets at these odds. Although some compromises in selecting sub- 
jects were necessary, for the most part the original criteria were 
adhered to. 

Each subject (S) was tested individually and at no time was he 
told the basis for his having been chosen. (It can be assumed, how- 
ever, that most subjects were able to make fairly accurate guesses on 
this point.) At the beginning of the session S was given the equiva- 
lent of 50 cents in chips and told that whatever he retained of this 
amount, or his winnings up to $5.00, was his to keep. 

The task was to throw the 10-sided die 50 times at 50-50 odds 
in sets of 10 throws each, and 50 times at 9-to-1 odds in sets of 10 
throws. When the odds were 50-50, S was trying for either an odd 
face (1,3,5,7,9) or an even one (0,2,4,6,8) ; and when they were 9- 


* When used hereafter, the words luck and lucky will not be set off with 
quotation marks, but should always be taken to mean “a feeling of luck” or “a 
feeling of being lucky.” 
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to-1 he was trying for a single face. A counter-balance order was 
used and half of each of four groups (high-luck men, low-luck men, 
high-luck women and low-luck women) began with one set of odds 
and half with the other. 

Since S was free to call any face, there was no control against the 
possibility of dice bias. This question will be dealt with under Re- 
sults. 

Before each set S wrote on his score sheet his predictions for each 
of the 10 throws and the bets he wished to place on each. Bets were 
fixed at 5, 1, or 0 chips. The number of 5- or 1-bets which could be 
made was unlimited, but subjects were restricted to five 0-bets per 
block of 10. 

After filling out his first block, S was instructed to throw the die, 
by hand, against the backboard of the dice box. Only throws which 
rebounded from this backboard were counted. Before each throw, 
the experimenter read aloud both the prediction and the bet, and 
after the throw she recorded the outcome. At the end of each block, 
and before S filled in predictions and bets for the next block, a tally 
of chips was made and checked against the data actually recorded. 

Both halves of the experiment (50-50 odds and 9-to-1 odds) 
were conducted in the same way. After a final settling up of chips 
and cash, S was instructed to throw the die 10 times for high num- 
bers in a competition for $3.00 with the other 23 subjects. He was 
told that the prize would be won by the person with the highest total 
score. Again the experimenter recorded each throw as it was made. 


RESULTS 
The Questionnaire 


Since the most extensive analyses were carried out on the answers 
obtained from the two undergraduate groups, all results reported 
here will apply to these groups. 

In Part A a value of 3 was assigned to the most positive form of 
the answer, a value of 2 to the neutral form, and of 1 to the nega- 
tive form. In Part B, a value of +2 was assigned to every WW 
rating, +1 to every W, —1 to every L, and —2 toevery LL. Corre- 
lating individual scores obtained on these two parts gave, for the 127 
women who had taken Questionnaire I, an r of .427, and for the 78 
men who had taken the same questionnaire an r of .617. Both corre- 
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lation ratios are significant at less than P = .01, showing that the 
answers given to the two types of questions were consistent responses 
on the part of the subject. 

Answers given to Question 4 in Part A of the questionnaire 
(‘“‘Have you ever had the feeling that you ‘couldn’t lose’ when play- 
ing a game of chance?”’) and Question 5 (“Assuming that you have 
had such a feeling, what has the outcome been?’’) suggested that 
further consideration at this point might be of interest. It appeared 
that subjects who gave positive answers to Question 4 tended to give 
positive answers to Question 5; and, in fact, when the 177 answers 
to Question 5 of those subjects who had answered the fourth question 
positively were reduced to percentages, 65.0 percent were found to 
be positive and only 35.0 percent to be negative. 

The answers given to these two questions also seemed to be posi- 
tively correlated with over-all scores for the test as a whole. The 
mean score for the group giving positive answers to both questions 
was 27.92 and that for the group giving negative answers was 21.22. 
(Since the scores for Questions 4 and 5 themselves would have biased 
the total score in favor of the hypothesis they were excluded from the 
evaluation.) The ¢ of the difference is 6.09 which is significant 
(P = .00001). It would seem, then, that this particular pair of ques- 
tions may have considerable potency in isolating persons who gener- 
ally consider themselves to be lucky. 

Inspection of the data suggested that the outcome of games re- 
ported as played often differed from the outcome of those played only 
occasionally. In order to study this observation the following two 
groups were separated out: 


Even odds Long odds 
1. Dice . Roulette 
2. Matching pennies . Slot machines 
3. Cut for high card Bingo 
Chances 
Wheel of fortune 
Punchboards 
. Pinball machines 
. Solitaire 


SNAWAWNS 


The reported outcome in percentages for both student groups is 
shown in Table 2. 
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Table 1 


REPORTED OUTCOME (IN PERCENTAGES) OF CHANCE GAMES 
PLAYED OCCASIONALLY AND OFTEN 





PLayepD OccasIONALLY PLayepD Orren 





‘ ; No. of Broke No. of Broke 
Questionnaire | Odds | Reports} Won | Even Reports Even 





I Even 250 20 41 34 
II Even 152 28 34 41 
I Long| 634 8 141 40 
II Long} 305 8 87 30 
































It can be seen that if the game is one played only occasionally, 
the outcome reported conforms generally to that expected on a chance 
basis. But this is not true if it is one played often. In even-odds 
games subjects believe they have won far more often than they have 
lost ; and in the long-odds games the win and break even ratings still 
take precedence over the lose rating. Possible reasons for this re- 
porting tendency will be suggested in the discussion section. 

A number of other evaluations were carried out which, because 


they have little relevance for parapsychology, will not be reported 
here. 


The Test 


It was postulated that the results for the lucky subjects would 
differ from those of the unlucky subjects in three ways: The former 
would bet more, would place greater faith in their predictions, and 
would win more often than the latter. 

In general, no trend of the type expected appeared as far as 
betting tendencies are concerned. The mean total amounts bet per 
block of 10 trials are as follows: 

50-50 9-to-1 

odds 

Lucky men y 12.10 
Unlucky men , 12.86 


Lucky women . 13.20 
Unlucky women A 14.60 


To test the observation that betting tendencies appeared to adhere 
more closely to individual patterns than to luck classifications, analy- 
ses of variance were carried out for all bets placed. At 50-50 odds, 
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F = 25.29 (23 and 96 d.f.; P < .01) ; and at 9-to-1 odds, F = 5.95 
(23 and 96 d.f.; P < .01). 

The mean numbers of predictions which subjects expected to turn 
out correctly per block of 10 trials are as follows: 


50-50 odds 9-to-1 odds 
(5 expected) (1 expected) 


Lucky men.......... 5.0 
Unlucky men........ 4.6 
Lucky women....... 4.8 
Unlucky women...... 4.0 


In all cases lucky persons made higher predictions than did 
unlucky persons, although the difference is striking only in the case 
of the lucky men at odds of 9-to-1. Of the 30 individual predictions 
made by this group at these odds, 27 were that two or more die- 
throws would successfully match the target chosen ; whereas only one 
throw could be expected to do so if chance alone were in operation. 

As a check on individual vs. group tendency, analyses of variance 
were run for the prediction data. At 50-50 odds, F = 21.9 and at 
9-to-1 odds F = 8.25. Again for both cases, with 23 and 96 df., 
P is significant at less than .01. It would seem, then, that the same 
tendency to adhere to individual rather than to group patterns is 
the determining factor in the making of predictions as it was in the 
placing of bets. 

A summary of results is given in Table 2 and from this it can 
be seen that lucky persons did not win more than unlucky ones in 
any odds situation. In fact, if any group is favored it is the unlucky 
group, and the chi-square evaluation (Table 3) of all individual 
combined scores lends further support to this conclusion. 


Table 2 
MEAN RESULT IN TERMS OF OUTCOME AND OF 
NuMBER OF CHuIps Won or Lost 





50-50 odds 9-to-1 odds | Chips won (+) 
(25 exp.) (5 exp.) or lost (—) 


Lucky men 24.3 ; — 5.0 
Unlucky men 26.0 ‘ +15.3 
Lucky women 24.5 k —13.7 
Unlucky women 26.7 P + 5.5 
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INDIVIDUAL CoMBINED Scores For 50-50 Opps, 9-to-1 Opps, 
AND Hicu Dice THrows 1n RELATION TO Luck RATING 


Scores Scores 
Above Below 
Chance Chance Total 


Lucky 
Subjects 12 21 33 








Unlucky 
Subjects 











33 31 





X4== 6.30 (1 d.f.) 
P= .012 


When analyses of variance were carried out with obtained scores, 
F = 1.84 for 50-50 odds (23 and 96 d.f., P < .05); F = 1.01 for 
9-to-1 odds (insignificant) ; and F = 1.65 for high dice (23 and 
216 df., P<.05). Although some tendency toward individual 
scoring patterns may be said to be present, it is a considerably weaker 
one than that found with bets and predictions. 

A significant decline was noted when scores for the first two 
blocks of 10 trials each (50-50 and 9-to-1 odds) were compared with 
scores for the last two blocks. In 12 cases there was an increase of 
scoring and in 29 a decrease. The chi-square for this difference is 
6.40 (P= .011, 1 df.). 

When scores for the first 5 trials of all blocks (50-50 odds, 9-to-1 
odds, and high-dice throws) were compared with scores for the last 
5 trials, 18 were found to increase and 45 to decrease. Here x? = 
11.57, which is highly significant (1 d.f., P= .0007). Thus it was 
found that subjects’ scoring tended to decline both from the begin- 
ning to the end of the individual unit (block) and from the begin- 
ning to the end of the set of blocks which comprised the two major 
subdivisions of the experiment.* 


*As mentioned under Procedure, subjects were free to make any calls they 
chose and thus the question came up as to whether the obtained decline effects 
could be the result of a peculiar interaction between dice- and call-bias. As a 
check, the expectation for each half-column for each subject was obtained by the 
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Discussion 


Although the questionnaire used in this experiment can be classed 
only as a preliminary attempt at assessing a feeling of luck, the wide 
range of scores obtained and the degree of inner consistency found 
indicate that it is measuring to some extent an attribute of human 
personality which is normally distributed and amenable to assess- 
ment. Attempts to refine and simplify the questionnaire are now 
being made. 

In considering the questionnaire results, it can be asked why 
games of chance which are reported as played often were also re- 
ported as won more often than lost. One might suggest that the ob- 
vious reason for such a finding is that only individuals who tend to 
win at a particular game will play that game frequently. On the 
other hand, any game of pure chance, in which the odds are even, 
should in the long run result in about the same number of wins as of 
losses. Thus, the most frequently checked category for those who 
reported having played often should have been the “broke even” one. 
Since this was not the case, it can be postulated that one or a combi- 
nation of the following reasons may be needed to explain the dis- 
crepancy : 

1, The subject may be rationalizing a strong interest in gambling 
by believing that he wins more often than he actually does. 

2. The two reports, “Played often” and “Usually won,” may be 
positively correlated simply because each is positively correlated with 
a particular personality attribute (e.g., extroversion, expansiveness, 
etc. ). 


Stevens formula which takes account of the actual composition of both the call 
and die series. In applying this formula we assume a random order of the die 
faces. The deviation of hits within each half-column from the expectation by 
Stevens’ formula was obtained for both the 50-50 and 9-to-1 data and these devia- 
tions were summed appropriately to check upon the two kinds of declines. (1) 
The new figures for the left-right comparison showed 17 inclines in scoring and 
31 declines (y? = 4.08, 1 d.f.; P=.043). (2) From top to bottom, there were 15 
inclines and 32 declines (y? = 6.15, 1 d.f.; P=.013). Since these analyses are 
independent, the probabilities may be combined by Fisher’s method for an over-all 
measure of decline effect, which yields y? = 14.98, 4d.£.; P= .005. (The high-dice 
data could not be analyzed for the top-bottom decline by this method.) It is to be 

that the significance would be reduced somewhat when the Stevens 
formula is used, since the making of hits — increasing the similarity between 
the call and die series. The fact that the decline tendency remains significant by 
this more conservative method of evaluation provides a strong indication that the 
results involve a genuine psi effect. 
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3. The subject may actually be winning to a greater extent than 
usual. 

Similar reasons can be advanced to account for the tendency to 
report winning more often than usual after one has had a feeling of “I 
can’t lose.” One may wish to believe in the accuracy of his predic- 
tion to the extent that he distorts the facts when asked to recall the 
actual result; both responses may be positively correlated with a 
single personality attribute; or the individual may tend to win more 
frequently when he has had this prior feeling of conviction. 

In both instances only the last explanation suggested would be of 
interest to parapsychology, but it would be of considerable interest 
if the subject’s report could be taken as reliable. Since there can be 
no guarantee that this is the case, however, judgment must be with- 
held until such reports can be put to experimental test. 

With regard to the question of the parapsychological process re- 
sponsible for the results, it could be either precognition of the future 
fall of the die or a PK influence exerted at the time of its fall (or a 
combination of the two). It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the experiment was not designed primarily to test the subject’s 
PK ability (in which case a set target order would have been used) 
but rather to explore betting and predicting preferences as these 
might relate to a feeling of being lucky or unlucky. 

It was hoped that by introducing actual cash rewards the sub- 
ject might be motivated to respond more naturally than is usual in 
many so-called reward situations. However, it was soon discovered 
that not all subjects viewed the initial small stake in the same way. 
Several made a variation of the remark, “If this were really my 
money I wouldn’t be betting the way I am,” while a few indicated 
that fifty cents in chips was not something to be taken too seriously. 
Thus, it seems probable that as far as betting is concerned, subjects 
might respond quite differently in a situation where they were called 
upon to risk their own money and in amounts of their own choosing. 

The possible importance of individual response patterns in psi 
performance seems worth considering. If it is true that the more 
overt responses and actions of human beings adhere to individual 
patterns, then one might expect correct psi responses to do the same. 
To a slight extent this is shown to be true in this experiment and it 
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is suggested that further work along this line might prove to be 
profitable. 

The test situation originally planned was one in which lucky 
persons would be paired against unlucky persons in a competitive 
task. For various reasons this plan did not prove to be practical and 
subjects were instead tested individually by the experimenter. This 
meant that the experimenter played a more dominant role (that is, in 
the mind of the subject) than was felt to be desirable. For a truer 
assessment of the bearing of luck on actual performance, then, it 
would seem wise to employ a situation in which the test elements are 
played down and the game and competitive elements enhanced. 


APPENDIX A 


CONFIDENCE RATING IN GAMES OF CHANCE (FORM II) 
The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out two things: your attitude toward 
games involving chance and the experience you've had with such games. Please 
answer the following questions as honestly as you can, in accordance with the way 
you actually do feel or act—not as you think you should. All answers will be 
treated confidentially. 


Part A 


Check one answer in each set: 
1. Do you believe in luck? 
Strongly 
To some extent 
Not much or not at all 
2. If someone talks you into buying a chance do you expect to win the drawing? 
Often 


Almost never 
3. How often do you buy chances of this type just because you think you might 


Occasionally 
Almost never 


4. Have you ever had the feeling that you “couldn’t lose” when playing a game ol 


Occasionally 
Almost never 


5. Assuming that you have had such a feeling, what has the outcome been? 
I’ve won more often than usual 
No particular trend to the outcome 
I’ve lost more often than usual 


6. Have you ever found any money? 
ss than $1.00 
Between = .00 and $10.00 
Over $10.00 
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7.In “es which only chance is involved, do you expect to win? 
en 


Almost never 


8. Suppose you were matching pennies with a very “lucky” person, one who had 
a reputation of always being a winner. Would you, 
Expect to win? 
Expect to break even? 
Expect to lose? 


9. You’re on a quiz program and have built up your winnings to $2,000. The next 
question is double or nothing. With the rignt question you'll be all set because 
you have quite a few facts of the category at your disposal—but there are 
plenty you don’t have too. No pressure whatsoever is placed upon you to 
continue. Do you, 

Decide you're better off with $2,000 than with nothing? 
but with a great deal of hesitation? 
Not even consider quitting? 
10. Have you ever felt strongly that you were going to Jose in a game of chance? 
Lots of times 
Sometimes 
Almost never 
11. Assuming that you have had such a feeling, what has the outcome been? 
I’ve lost more often than usual 
No particular trend to the outcome 
I’ve won more often than usual 


12. You decide you can risk losing $4.00 on the slot machines and change your 
money into quarters. The first 8 don’t pay off but on the 9th you win $8.00. 


Use up the $4.00 and then quit? 
Keep playing, hoping to hit the jackpot? 


13. A game is set up in which everyone bets $1.00. Half the players will win 


$2.00 and half will lose their bet. A roll of the dice or a spin of the wheel will 
determine who wins and who loses. At these odds would you bet? 
Definitely 
Perhaps 
Probably not 
14. Same game as above but with new odds. This time % of the players will win 
00 and %’s will lose their $1.00. Would you bet? 
Definitely 
Ne ae 4 
Probably not 
15. Again the same game but this time Yo of the players will win $10.00 each and 
%o will lose their $1.00. Would you bet? 
Definitely 
Perhaps 
Probably not 
Part B 


How do you feel about your chances of success or failure in the following games? 
Use these notations : 


WW-Strong Expectation of winning 
W-—Slight expectation of winning 
L—Slight expectation of losing 
LL—Strong expectation of losing 


(Check each blank regardless of _— or not you’ ve mee So the game. ) 
Dice (rolling yourself) ; 

for high cards; machi: 

of fortune ; Betting on ieee races. 





Part C 
The following list of games and sports is to be checked in three ways: in terms 
of how often you've played, how often you’ve won, and whether or not you bet 
money. 





How Orren Have You || Usvat Outcome? (Cazce || ON Watcu Ones 
Prarep? Onty Games Prarep) ag Pik 





About 
GAME OR SPORT Often | Occas- | Never | Win | break | Lose |] Often | Occas- 


ionally even ionally 





1. Dice 








. Cut for high card 





. Black Jack 








. Roulette 





. Slot machines 





. Bingo 





. Chances (on cars etc.) 





Wheel of fortune 





. Punchboards 





. Pin ball machines 





. Horse races, etc. 





. Betting on football 





. Betting on baseball 





. Betting on boxing 





. Poker 





- Bridge 





. Gin rammy 





. Scrabble 





20. Pitching pennies 





21. Cribbage 





22. Michigan poker 





23. Bolita (Numbers lottery) 





24. Stock market 
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BOOK REVIEW 


PsycHe. By Hans Berger. Jena, Germany: Gustav Fischer, 1940, 

32 pp. 

This is a small volume on a parapsychological topic written by a 
man who is well known in another professional field. Since the book 
was published during the war, it received little attention at the time 
and its existence has remained virtually unknown to students of 
parapsychology since that time. The publication deserves being 
brought to the attention of readers of the Journal even after twenty 
years, not only because of the eminence of its author but also because 
of the stimulating ideas he advances. 

One of the most important areas for parapsychological investiga- 
tion concerns the relationship of psi phenomena to the more familiar 
characteristics of living beings and their environments. The border- 
land between parapsychology and neurophysiology, of which the 
author of this book is a representative, seems a particularly promis- 
ing area for research. We need to know precisely what role, if any, 
the brain plays in the reception and transmission of psi influences. 

Dr. Berger’s interest and activities in parapsychology are not 
widely known: it is his neurological work for which he was famed. 
He is the discoverer of brain waves (first known as Berger 
rhythms), the electrical impulses generated in the cortex which are 
measured by the electroencephalograph. “EEG waves” are playing 
an increasingly important role in the diagnosis of neurophysiological 
disorders and have also been found to be differentially associated 
with normal physiological and psychological states. 

It is clear that Dr. Berger was familiar with much of the para- 
psychological literature available at his time and place. And his 
acquaintance with the field is not all second-hand: he carried out an 
extensive experimental program involving a total of 200 subjects 
who were tested for telepathy while in a hypnotic trance. However, 
he regarded the results of his studies as inconclusive. But the case 
for telepathy, he felt, had definitely been established by the experi- 
mental findings of others and by well-corroborated spontaneous 
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cases. He had several psi experiences of his own, a few of which 
he describes in the book. 

In attempting to elucidate the nature of telepathy, Berger did not 
accept the contention which Tischner and others had expressed, that 
the process cannot be understood in terms of physicalistic hypotheses. 
He supports Baerwald, whose views in turn were influenced by J. 
Ochorowicz, that telepathy can be explained within the general 
framework of natural science. Ochorowicz’s speculations, formu- 
lated in “De la Suggestion Mentale” in 1887, were stimulated by the 
investigations of Du Bois-Reymonds of the electrical phenomena in 
nerves. Ochorowicz proposed that physiological activities in the 
cerebrum produce electric waves which spread uniformly in space 
and under special circumstances give rise to corresponding mental 
events in other brains, i.e., to telepathic occurrences. 

At this point one almost expects Berger to indicate brain waves 
as the vehicles whereby telepathic information travels from one brain 
to another. But he emphasized that the observed changes of electri- 
cal resistance in the cortex are much too weak to account for the 
distances often spanned in telepathy. He postulated instead another 
type of energy. This force, he proposed, arises from a transforma- 
tion process in the brain: physical occurrences in the cortex, perhaps 
the electrical resistance produced by the brain cells, are converted 
into a psychical energy which can be propagated over great distances 
and apparently not be obstructed by intervening obstacles though, in 
its progress, it may influence a favorably disposed brain. He pic- 
tured this influence as a wave movement similar to the Hertzian (i.e., 
electromagnetic) waves, though not identical with them. 

The three steps in Berger’s telepathic process may be outlined 
as follows: (a) physical occurrences in the agent’s brain are trans- 
formed into psychical energies ; (b) the latter are propagated through 
space; and (c) when they reach a sensitive brain (the percipient’s), 
are transformed back into physical energies which, in turn, give rise 
to mental experiences corresponding to those of the agent. 

A main characteristic of this psychical energy is its association 
with consciousness. Thus the mental contents communicated in 
telepathy must be in the consciousness of the sender, though not nec- 
essarily in the foreground of his attention. This identification of 
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consciousness with the psychical energy which is responsible for the 
telepathic effects is, as I shall later show, from a parapsychological 
point of view, the weakest point in the theory. At the same time, 
according to Berger, there is neurophysiological evidence for such a 
transformation process in the cortex. It is a natural further step 
for him to:speculate that the conscious state or activity resulting from 
this is only another name for the psychical energy which acts as the 
carrier of telepathic information. 

The evidence Berger referred to is of two types. First, it is a 
fact that physical occurrences, such as artificial electrical stimula- 
tion of certain parts of the cortex, give rise to mental experiences. 
In addition Berger found indications that mental activities seem ac- 
tually to expend physical energy. Thus he observed a lowering of 
the electrical resistance in the cortex of a subject when this person 
carried out a mathematical calculation in his head, i.e., without ob- 
jective aids. He admitted that other factors may be responsible for 
this effect, but it could be interpreted in terms of a conversion of 
physical into mental energy. Conversely, with another subject, 
Berger found an increase of electrical resistance when the loss of 
consciousness was induced by a narcotic drug. Apparently the cessa- 
tion of awareness released psychical energy which was then trans- 
formed into physical energy. 

According to Berger, conscious states are always the creation of 
physical conditions in the brain, but consciousness can in turn affect 
the organism when psychical energy is converted into physical 
energy. In this way psychical energy can exercise a profound in- 
fluence on behavior and the whole evolution of humanity. 

As is to be expected from the adjective “psychical” and its identi- 
fication with consciousness, Berger’s psychical energy can arise only 
in living brains. 

In evaluating Berger’s proposals we can agree with him that it 
is an advantage that they are consistent with the theories of con- 
temporary physics. The less a parapsychological theory conflicts 
with those of other branches of science, the easier it will be to find 
points of contact. Moreover, parapsychological findings are more 
acceptable to many if they are cloaked in a familiar garb. Berger 
noted that his postulate that telepathy involves a transformation of 
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energy is not inconsistent with the principle of the conservation of 
energy. In fact Berger’s explanation is ‘well within the general 
framework of the scientific and common-sense conception of the 
world which Professor C. D. Broad has outlined under his “basic 
limiting principles.” Broad comes close to describing Berger’s 
theory in his illustration of the type of telepathy theory which would 
not conflict with these principles : ‘“B’s experience has as its immedi- 
ate concomitant or consequence a certain event in B’s brain. This 
initiates some kind of transmissive process which, after an interval 
of time, crosses the gap between B’s body and A’s body. There it 
gives rise to a certain change in A’s brain, and this is an immediate 
necessary condition of A’s telepathic cognition of B’s experience.’”* 

To say that this kind of theory is advantageous is not to say it 
is true or even that it is plausible. There are aspects of Berger’s 
theory about which we must be in doubt at this stage. For instance, 
if his waves are at all akin to electromagnetic ones, we should expect 
some loss of efficiency with distance. That is to say, a telepathy test 
with the agent in the next room should, all other things being equal, 
be more successful than a test where he is 3000 miles away. At the 
present time, we do not have enough experimental data on the effect 
of distance to decide on this. But if separation in space between 
agent and receiver is found to have no effect, the postulate of a brain- 
to-brain wave effect will probably have to be rejected. Sir William 
Crookes, who was of the opinion that telepathy might be due to high- 
frequency waves, thought it possible that the sender produces “a 
telepathic chain of brain waves, along which the message of thought 
can go straight to its goal without loss of energy due to distance.’ 
However, if telepathic “waves” are not affected by distance, one of 
the main reasons for using this word falls away. What will also 
profoundly affect the career of a theory such as Berger’s is whether 
it can be made to account for the fact that the brain of a particular 
person responds to the psychical energy from the agent, whereas 
other brains do not. Berger talked in terms of “resonance” or 
“tuning in” (Abstimmung), which would make one brain receptive 


*Broad, C. D. Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. (See p. 21.) 
12 : oa William. Address by the President. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., 1896-97, 
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to the psychical energy from another, but he did not try to say what 
the conditions for this “resonance” are. The concept has recently 
been developed further by Ninian Marshall in a telepathy theory in 
which the author attempts to specify the factors which help or hinder 
“resonance.”* Sir John Eccles, like Berger, a distinguished neurolo- 
gist with an interest in parapsychology, has sketched the cortical 
mechanisms which may enable the brain to receive psi influences 
without, however, discussing why one brain reacts to the effects 
from the agent while other brains do not.* 

Let us now turn to some of the other parts of Berger’s theory. 
He asserts that the transmitted mental messages must be in the con- 
sciousness of the agent. I do not believe that the facts now at our 
disposal warrant this conclusion. Dr. S. G. Soal reported that both 
Stewart and Shackleton succeeded in telepathy tests although the 
agent could not consciously remember the symbols at the time the 
percipient responded to them. At first this may appear to be a 
clairvoyance effect. However, as these subjects did not succeed 
under clairvoyance conditions, it would seem that they were re- 
sponding to unconscious material in the agent’s mind. In a very 
different type of experiment (with the medium Mrs. Cooper) Soal 
“noticed again and again” that when the ESP abilities of this sub- 
ject were directed at Soal himself, the names she mentioned were 
given, as a rule, when Soal was thinking of something quite differ- 
ent.° Similarly, it was Dr. Eugene Osty’s experience with his 
French subjects that “receptivity to voluntarily suggested thought is 
very rare indeed. Rather less rare is accessibility to thought not 
voluntarily suggested, but under the dominance of conscious atten- 
tion. Much more frequently met is impressionability to thought not 
suggested, nor formulated, nor consciously remembered, especially 
when it lies, as if statically, in the reservoirs of memory.”” Again, 
Professor E. R. Dodds says, “The examples I have collected suggest 


* Marshall, Ninian. ESP and memory: a physical theory. Brit. J. Phil. Sci., 
1960, 10, 265-86. 

“Eccles, J. C. The Neurophysiological Basis of Mind. Oxford: Clarendon, 
1953. (See pp. 261 ff.) 

*Soal, S. G., and Bateman, F. Modern Experiments in Telepathy. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1954. (See pp. 177-78, 211-12.) 

*Ibid. (See p. 264.) 

b aw Eugene. Supernormal Faculties in Man. London: Methuen, 1923. (See 
p. 122.) 
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on the whole that the ideas most likely to be transmitted are those 
which occupy not the foreground but the background of the sitter’s 
consciousness.”*® And Professor Broad has formed the same impres- 
sion.* Though these experiments were not conducted under con- 
temporary methods of experimentation and assessment, taken to- 
gether they give a strong indication that telepathic messages are not 
as a rule transmitted from the conscious mind of the agent. In the 
area of spontaneous cases, Dr. L. E. Rhine found that in 10 out of 
114 auditory ESP impressions the agent was unconscious when the 
ESP information was received by the percipient.*° The actual num- 
ber is likely to be much larger, since the discovery of a spontaneous 
telepathy case often depends on a report from the agent. If he is 
unconscious of having had the experience cognized by the percipient, 
he is, of course, much less likely to furnish evidence that he had it. 

It is not surprising if, at the time Berger prepared his manu- 
script, he did not know about the experiments at Duke which estab- 
lished the occurrence of clairvoyance. Had he known about them 
and had he shared the opinion of Dr. J. B. Rhine,’ Dr. D. J. West,” 
and others that “telepathy” and “clairvoyance” probably only name 
different experimental conditions and not different ESP processes, 


he would have to allow that “psychical energy,” or whatever we term 
the stimulus to which the subject responds, can be associated with 
inanimate matter no less than with animate. 


The existence of clairvoyance does not, of course, cast doubt on 
Berger’s proposal about a reversible transformation process between 
physical occurrences in the cortex and conscious states and activities, 
but only on the identification of consciousness with the psychical 
energy to which the ESP subject responds. As we saw above, the 
findings from telepathy indicate a similar conclusion. In fact, if 
anything can be based on the observations of Broad, Dodds, Osty 
and Soal, it seems that the state of being conscious of the item to 


* Dodds, E. R. Why I do not believe in survival. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., 1933- 
34, 42, 147- “er 
*Op. ¢ p. 63. 
+ Rhine, » ‘E. The relation of experience to associated event in spontaneous 
ESP... J, Parapsychol., 1953, 17, 187-209. 
(See. pp. 30-4 7. + New World of the Mind. New York: William Sloane, 1953. 
ee pp 
(s mt. | D: J. Psychical Research Today. London: Gerald Duckworth, 1954. 
ee Pp 
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be transmitted takes away energy which otherwise would be avail- 
able for the ESP process. Physical events in the cortex seem to 
possess a certain psychical energy or charge which is depleted by a 
conversion into consciousness. The results in clairvoyance tests not 
only underscore that the ESP stimuli need not be associated with 
consciousness, but also demonstrate that they can be effective apart 
from an animate agent. It seems that any physical system, whether 
_inanimate or living, can possess or generate a “psychical energy” 
which may function as the ESP stimulus. (Since “psychical” is 
generally used in connection with living organisms, a more neutral 
word would be preferable in referring to psi stimuli. ) 

If Berger’s theory is to square with the empirical findings of 
parapsychology, this reviewer believes some such modification must 
be introduced. Even so, Berger’s central argument remains to be 
tested; namely, the contention that the psi process depends on an 
“electromagnetic-like” force which enables it to span immense dis- 
tance, apparently unaffected by phvsical obstacles and yet itself 
affecting a particular mind or brain in its progress. Whatever else 
may be said about this or any other theory, one thing is certain: it 
will contribute to the field only to the extent that it suggests new em- 
pirical research and to the extent that the facts discovered contribute 
to the prediction and control of psi phenomena. Such experiments 
are not suggested here and it remains for someone else to assume this 
responsibility. But, as an original attempt by a distinguished scien- 
tist to bring psi phenomena closer to the known facts of nature, 
Berger’s book is a contribution to parapsychological literature which 
merits the attention of all active workers in the field. 

W. G. Roti 
Parapsychology Laboratory 


Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 
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oratory at Duke University. Readers may obtain unabridged copies 
(Thermo-Fax) of the unpublished reports by writing to the Journal 
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Ducasse, C. J. How the case of The Search for Bridey Murphy 
stands today. J. Amer. Soc. psych. Res., 1960, 54, 3-22. 


A review and discussion are given of the controversial events 
leading up to and following publication of the widely discussed book, 
The Search for Bridey Murphy. This book is an account of six 
attempts by the author, Morey Bernstein, to regress the conscious- 
ness of a deeply hypnotized subject to a life earlier than her own. 
Ducasse finds the affair to be of special interest, aside from any 
bearing on the question of reincarnation, because of the “sociological 
aspects” of the wide public interest in the idea of reincarnation 
aroused by the book and the subsequent “impassioned attacks” on it 
by protagonists of both scientific and religious orthodoxy. 

After scrutinizing the case in some detail and including examples 
to illustrate his points along the way, Ducasse concludes that none 
of the chief articles which constitute the history of the controversy 
have succeeded in establishing a strong case either for or against 
the reincarnation of Bridey Murphy. They do, however, “constitute 
fairly strong evidence that in the hypnotic trance paranormal knowl- 
edge of one or another of several possible kinds concerning those 
recondite facts of nineteenth-century Ireland became manifest.” 


Ficar, StEpAN. The application of plethysmography to the objec- 
tive study of so-called extrasensory perception. J. Soc. psych. 
Res., 1959, 40, 162-71. 


Preliminary attempts were made to study telepathic transference 
by measuring the peripheral vascular response of two subjects 
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simultaneously with two independent mechanical plethysmographic 
recorders. A total of 16 pairs of subjects were tested, each pair 
being seated about eight feet apart in a sound-screened room with a 
heavy light-proof curtain reaching from ceiling to floor between 
them. Neither subject was consciously aware of the presence of the 
other. 

A “surprising degree of parallelism” was noted in the spontan- 
eous vascular reactions of the two subjects, as indicated by signifi- 
cant rises or falls in their plethysmographic curves during periods 
when both were resting. When one subject was given an arithmetic 
problem requiring mental calculation, which naturally produced a 
vasoconstrictive reaction and a lowering of the curve, a vasocon- 
strictive reaction was also noted in the other subject more often than 
chance alone would explain. The author suggests that the results 
be interpreted with caution in view of the small number of trials 
and the possible operation of some undetected subliminal factor. 
However, he strongly recommends the plethysmographical meth- 
od for the subjective study of extrasensory perception. 


HorrMaANn, Assott. “Help” and “hinder” in a GESP-PK test: 
a pilot study. (Unpublished manuscript. ) 


A PK test conducted at Brandeis University, in which subjects 
attempted to influence dice shaken in a specially designed box yielded 
no significant results. The experimenter secretly tried to help some 
of the subjects and to hinder others in getting the desired target 
faces. 


Mancan, G. L. How legitimate are the claims for ESP? Aus- 
tralian J. Psychol., 1959, 2, 121-25. 


Two experiments from the parapsychology literature, the Pearce- 
Pratt series and Soal’s work with Mrs. Stewart, are briefly re- 
examined and found to withstand successfully the relevant counter- 
hypotheses to ESP. The author feels that the existence of experi- 
mental evidence pointing to the reality of ESP thus presents a 
challenge with far-reaching implications to psychologists. ESP is 
of direct and immediate concern to psychology and yet is not in- 
terpretable in terms of the philosophical concepts which currently 
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predominate in this field. Instead of waiting for a hypothesis which 
will make sense in terms of present-day concepts, it is up to the 
psychologist to make the next move and if necessary provide some 
reorientation of psychological theory to take account of the reality 
of ESP. 


Pricr, H.H. Disbelief in the problem of survival. Light, 1959, 79, 
39-50. 


The post mortem survival question as it presents itself to con- 
temporary educated opinion is analyzed to reveal a widespread lack 
of belief in the very problem of survival itself. On the one hand, 
there is the conviction among an increasing number of educated 
people who are returning to the traditional religious orthodoxies 
that survival of the human personality after death is not a proper 
subject for research. It is considered to be a question of revealed 
truth, and as such should either be accepted on faith or rejected. 

Of even greater concern to parapsychical researchers is the radi- 
cally negative position found increasingly among modern scientists 
and philosophers. Reasoning from a “psychosomatic” conception 
of personality, they view the physical body as an essential part of a 
person, and the notion of personal survival after bodily death, there- 
fore, as a meaningless question. The possibility of a disembodied 
mind or spirit is not completely ruled out by this position, but it 
would not be considered survival of a “person.” Price outlines a 
“minimum conception of survival” which would involve the per- 
sistence after death of memories of earthly life, for which he asserts 
there has been pretty good evidence, but this mere reliving of one’s 
earthly past would not be enough to constitute the personal survival 
that he thinks mediumistic communications suggest. 

Price then addresses himself to the problem of how someone 
accepting the psychosomatic theory might be induced to abandon 
his disbelief in the problem of personal survival and admit that the 
question at least “makes sense.” He discusses a personal type of 
survival which he thinks might overcome one of the fundamental 
difficulties of the more familiar conceptions of survival, that of the 
break in continuity when the living body dies and is supposedly re- 
placed by another body. He suggests that we might all have a non- 
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physical or “subtle” body in addition to our familiar physical body, 
which, although imperceptible to the senses, would continue to exist 
after bodily death. Out-of-the-body experiences would tend to 
favor this hypothesis, and Price urges parapsychical researchers to 
look for ways to make these experiences more frequent. 


Scott, CHRISTOPHER. In search of a repeatable ESP experiment. 
J. Soc. psych. Res., 1959, 40, 174-84. 


A brief report is given of a series of GESP experiments con- 
ducted during 1958 in an attempt to find conditions under which 
high-scoring ESP would appear dependably. The tests were based 
on a list of ideas or theories about ESP which were derived from 
past experimental work, spontaneous cases, and traditional beliefs. 
Two groups of subjects were formed and each held nine fortnightly 
sessions, with from five to 17 subjects present each time. In almost 
every experiment there were several percipients guessing at the same 
targets, and often there were many agents. The targets consisted of 
ESP cards, words, pictures, objects, and a variety of other material. 
The procedures were equally varied: card-guessing, automatic writ- 
ing, identification by PGR lie-detector, etc. The author reports that 
no reliable high-scoring technique was discovered, nor were clearly 
significant results obtained. 


TuHou.ess, R. H. The empirical evidence for survival. J. Amer. 
Soc. psych. Res., 1960, 54, 23-32. 


There are many who believe that the question of post mortem 
survival is already settled one way or the other on the basis of re- 
ligious belief, rational argument, or even on the existing mediumistic 
evidence; but the author argues that it still is a matter for empirical 
study and he reviews several experiments which have been attempted 
or proposed for getting more reliable information on this problem. 

An “evidence by recognition” type of experiment was attempted 
by Whately Carington in which response to a free-association test 
was used to give a measurable characteristic by which the self- 
identity of a communicator might be proved even when his alleged 
communications came through different mediums. However, Car- 
ington’s application of this method was unsuccessful and Thouless 
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does not advise anybody to repeat these extremely laborious experi- 
ments. 

The “cross-correspondences” were a complicated series of experi- 
ments ostensibly arranged by the deceased classical scholars Myers, 
Gurney, and Butcher to give evidence of their continuing survival. 
Somewhat like parts of a jig-saw puzzle, material from the classics 
was given to one medium, with “fitting” parts given to another. 
The author feels that these experiments were over-elaborate and 
for this reason difficult to assess; such a “lock-key” experiment 
would better have consisted of as simple material as possible. 

The “evidence by information” type of experiment is illustrated 
by tests, such as those attempted by Myers and Lodge, in which 
someone leaves a sealed package with the intention of communicat- 
ing its content after his death. Myers’ and Lodge’s attempts failed 
to provide clear-cut evidence of post mortem communication, but 
reflections upon Lodge’s test and its difficulties led the present au- 
thor to design a more advanced test of the same type, described in 
detail ten years ago and only summarized briefly here. Instead of 
a sealed package, two passages in cipher are involved, the keys for 
which the author will attempt to communicate after his death. As a 
means of dealing with the possibility that the contents might be dis- 
covered by the psi capacities of the medium, Thouless urges sitters to 
try to get the keys to his ciphered messages during his lifetime. If 
such attempts are made and fail, while attempts succeed after his 
death, this he would consider a strong argument in favor of com- 
munication. 


ZorAB, GEORGE. Experimental methods in survival research. Light, 
1959, 79, 59-65. 


For many years the experimental approach to post mortem 
survival has been concentrated on proof of identity by attempting to 
eliminate telepathy between the medium and a living person as an 
explanation of phenomena claimed to be produced by spirits of the 
dead. The phenomena under consideration have included the post- 
humous letter tests in which an investigator leaves a concealed mes- 
sage, known only to himself, which he will attempt to communicate 
to a medium after his death. However, as knowledge of ESP has 
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grown and the possible influence of clairvoyance and precognition 
has been recognized, the interpretation of many results formerly 
thought to favor the spirit hypothesis have had to be revised and the 
results, in large part, have remained ambiguous. A number of 
efforts have been proposed to get around these difficulties, such as 
introducing a coded letter into the letter tests, with the code known 
only to the writer; or the more recent approach by which attempts 
will be made to establish the number of links of proxy sitters neces- 
sary to screen off ESP in mediumistic communications. 

However, Zorab wonders if even in these tests the penetrating 
power of ESP has been fully reckoned with, and he cites a case in- 
volving the psychometric finding of a corpse by a French sensitive 
to illustrate how complicated a task ESP can apparently accomplish. 
Zorab doubts whether these proposals described can yet give a defi- 
nite answer to the survival question by ruling out ESP. “There 
is little doubt in my opinion,” he says, “that the action radius of 
extrasensory perception, in width and depth, is such as we at pres- 
ent can hardly conceive.” He thinks that perhaps the endless am- 
biguity of results in this area has been the result of our asking the 
wrong questions, and he urges a basic re-examination and revision 
of our whole Christian-Hellenic conception of human survival. 





THE PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tuirp ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The third annual convention of the Parapsychological Association 
will be held in New York City, September 8 through 10, at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel. Registration of members and visitors attending the 
convention will begin at 9:00 A.M. on Thursday, September 8, and 
the program will open with a business meeting at 10:00 A.M. 

The convention dinner will be held on Thursday evening, and 
the presidential address by Dr. J. G. Pratt will be given on Friday 
afternoon. In addition to regular sessions devoted to experimental 
and theoretical papers, there will be two symposia: one on spon- 
taneous cases and another on statistical methods. 

The purpose of this announcement is to inform the membership 
of the association, and others who might wish to attend the conven- 
tion, about the general arrangements. Members and Associates will 
receive a copy of the full program and other useful information re- 
garding hotel reservations, etc., prior to the convention date. It is 
hoped that those who will be seeking hotel accommodations will plan 
to stay at the Henry Hudson, where special rates have been agreed 
upon by the management for those attending the convention. 

The Program Committee consists of Miss Margaret Anderson 
(Dept. of Biophysics, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa.), 
Dr. Karlis Osis, and Dr. J. G. Pratt. The convention arrangements 
are being handled by Miss Rhea White (American Society for 
Psychical Research, 880 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N. Y.) as- 
sisted by Mr. Douglas Dean. Any inquiries regarding the program 
should be directed to Miss Anderson, and questions about arrange- 
ments to Miss White. 





GLOSSARY 


A description of the basic experimental i a 
statistical procedures for evaluating ESP and PK results may be found in 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind by J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt 
(published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A., Blackwell Scien- 
tific bs peas, Ltd., Oxford, England, and The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
Canada) 


AGENT: The “sender” in tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are 
to be apprehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

BT (Basic Technique): The clairvoyan ce technique in which each card is laid 
aside by the experimenter as it is walled by the subject. The check-up is made 
at the end of the run. 

CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 

CANES: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


Chance Expectation = Mean Chance Expectation: The most likely score if 
only chance variation is present. 

Chance Average: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 

CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared 
divided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 

CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic cognition of the mental activities of another person. 

CR (Critical Ratio): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is a greater than the expected random fluctuation about the 
average. he CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by 
consulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearsons.) 

CR, (Critical Ratio of the Difference): The observed difference between 
the average scores of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation 
of the difference. 

DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 

DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 

Backward Displacement; ESP responses to targets preceding the intended 
targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places preceding 
the intended target are designated as (—1), (—2), (—3), ete. 

Forward Displacement: ESP responses to targets coming later than the in- 
tended targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, Ss etc. places after 
the intended target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the pack before any are removed or checked. 

ESP (Extrasensory Perception) : Awareness of or response to an external event 
or influence not apprehended by sensory means. 

ESP CARDS: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
square, cross and waves (three parallel wavy lines). 

ESP PACK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

Closed Pack: An ESP pack composed of five each of the five symbols, 


— Pack: An ESP pack made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 
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EXPECTATION: See Chance. 

EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 

FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with 
methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 

GESP (General Extrasensory Perception): A technique designed to test the 
occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either telepathy or clairvoy- 
ance or both to operate. 

MCE (Mean Chance Expectation) : see Chance. 

P (Probability): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency of 
a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARANORMAL: Parapsychical or parapsychological. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with behavioral or 
personal effects which do not fall within the scope of physical principles. 

PERCIPIENT: See Subject. 

PK (Psychokinesis): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by a 
subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PLACEMENT TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence falling objects to come to rest in a designated part of the 
throwing surface. 

PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring responses to free 
material. A judge ranks the stimulus objects (usually pictures in sets of four) 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each response ; and/or 
he ranks the responses with respect to their similarity to, or association with, 
each stimulus object. 

PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes which are non- 
physical in nature. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” and 
the technical one, “parapsychical.” 

PSI-MISSING: Exercise 4 psi ability in a way that avoids the target the 

- subject is attempting to hit. 

PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. 
They include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: Older term used for parapsychology. 

QD (Quarter Distribution): The distribution of hits in the record page (or 
in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found in the 
four Bh ng quarters formed by dividing the selected unit hecheontalibe and 
vertically. 

RANDOM ORDER: An order of events which displays no trends or regulari- 
ties that would allow any inference regarding one event from one or more 
of the others in the series. 

RUN: A ome 6 am panty Se eevee ality 9 Sot of 3 BEF 
cards or sym! In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in any given unit of trials. 

Total Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Average Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


deviations. ene Ee Se Vnbq in which » is the number 
of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the probability 


of failure. 
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SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 

SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of 
one test occasion. 

SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a con- 
secutive group of trials, usually for the same target. 

SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in parapsychology today is a weet | value of .01 or less, or a deviation in 
either direction such that the CR is 2.58 or greater. 

SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 

SPONTANEOUS PSI EXPERIENCE: Natural, unplanned occurrence of an 
event or experience that seems to involve parapsychical ability. 

STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some 
identifying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 

STM (Screened Touch Matching): An ESP card test in which the subject 
indicates in each trial (by pointing to one of five key positions) what he 
thinks the top card is in the inverted pack held by the experimenter behind 
a screen. The card is then laid opposite that position. 

SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com- 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP (including precognition) the objective or mental events the 
subject is attempting to respond to. In PK tests, the faces of the die which the 
subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. In placement tests, the 
designated part of the throwing surface. 

Target Card: The card which the percipient is attempting to identify or 
otherwise indicate a knowledge of. 

Tease pe: The pack of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 


Target Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up by PK. 
TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another 
person (as distinguished from clairvoyant cognition of objective events). 
TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK 
tests, a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 
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